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NEW LIGHT ON 
THE BABYLONIAN FLOOD 


By W. G. LAMBERT, Baltimore 


George Smith startled the educated world in 1872 by his 
announcement of the discovery of a Babylonian version of the 
Biblical flood story.! The text he had pieced together and trans- 
lated is still the standard Babylonian work on the flood to which 
anyone may turn.2 More fragments have indeed been found 
since George Smith’s day and the recent translations are more 
accurate, but these advances have not made any significant change 
in the relevance of the Babylonian text for studies in comparative 
literature. Yet what George Smith had found was not the only, 
nor even the best, Babylonian version of the flood story. He 
already knew that it belonged to the Babylonian Epic of Gilgames, 
and occupied the greater part of the eleventh out of the twelve 
tablets which composed this work in late Babylonian and 
Assyrian libraries. In this epic the story of the flood is incidental 
to the main plot. Gilgame’, in his search for eternal life, 
temembers that of the whole human race only Uta-napistim, the 
Babylonian Noah, was ever made immortal. He therefore visits 
this hero and asks the secret of his never dying. Uta-napistim, 
in rehearsing the events leading to his apotheosis, tells the story 
of the flood. Though there can be little complaint against Uta- 
hapistim as a story-teller, there is one deficiency at the beginning 
of his tale. We are informed that “the great gods determined to 
bring about a flood”, but no reason is given. In fact this version 

' His very modest but scholarly paper was read to the Society of Biblical 


Archaeology on 3 December 1872, and appeared in the Transactions of the 
Society the following year. 


2 The most recent translations are: A. Schott and W. von Soden, Das 
Gilgamesch-Epos (1958); J. V. Kinnier Wilson in D. Winton Thomas (ed.), 
Documents from Old Testament Times (1958), pp. 17-26; E. A. Speiser in 


A.N.E.T.2 (1955), pp. 93-6; A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testa- 
ment Parallels? (1949). 
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of the story has been wrenched from its context. Properly the 
Mesopotamian flood story belongs to another epic known, in the 
Semitic form, as the Epic of Atra-hasis. This name, meaning “The 
Exceeding Wise One”, is used of the flood hero in this text. 
Unfortunately knowledge of this epic is very limited, and it is 
only three years since Jorgen Laessge for the first time put the 
few scattered pieces in correct sequence.! Differing recensions 
ate attested. The oldest and briefest is found on a broken tablet 
written in the Sumerian language, of about 1700 B.c. The whole 
epic was apparently inscribed on this tablet of approximately 
300 lines. From about 1550 B.c. two pieces of a Babylonian 
version have survived, one of which, happily, informs us that the 
whole work consisted of 1245 lines spread over three tablets. 
A third fragment of this Old Babylonian edition has recently 
been re-edited by W. von Soden.2 From the Cassite period 
(1400-1000 B.C.) the excavations at Nippur have yielded a piece 
of a Babylonian flood story which may belong to Afra-hasis, 
though it is too small for certain identification.3 The remaining 
pieces of the Babylonian epic come from the library of Ashur- 
banipal: one large and a few smaller pieces. Unfortunately, these 
late fragments do not all belong to one recension, which com- 
plicates the problems surrounding them. 

The epic begins with the creation of man at the suggestion of 
the great gods, Anu, Enlil and Ea. The mother goddess, variously 

1 In Bibliotheca Orientalis, x111, 90-102. There is no adequate edition of the 
remains of this epic, so reference is made to the translations of E. A. Speiser 
in A.N.E.T. pp. 104-6, where literature is cited. However, the following 
corrections and additions are now to be made: the “Creation of Man by the 
Mother Goddess” which Speiser gives on pp. 99-100 is, following Laessge’s 
discovery, to be included in Aéra-hasis. Of the two versions of this episode 
the Old Babylonian has since been re-edited with many improvements, see 
the next footnote. The Late Assyrian version is part of the same tablet as 
Speiser’s A/ra-hasis D, and the column numbering of the whole has to be 
altered: the previous (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv) should read (vi), (v), (iv) and (ii). 
The Cassite period, rather than Old Babylonian, date of Speiser’s Afra 
basis X is seen from G. A. Barton, J.A.O.S. xxx, 37-46, and E. I. Gordon, 
J.B.L. uxxv, 336. The cuneiform of Speiser’s Afra-hasis C has also been given 
in 1v R.2, Additions and Corrections, p. 9, and P. Haupt, Das babylonische 
Nimrod-Epos, p. 131. Line 16 of this fragment is to be restored: [4¢]-"a ina 
qaq-qa-ri e-slir d-sur-tu\ “Ea drew the design on the ground”, and the following 
line begins a speech of Ea. An additional insignificant Late Assyrian fragment 
of Afra-hasis, CT xiii, 31, K. 12000c, has been identified by R. Borger, 
Af.O. xv, 293. The Sumerian prototype of Afra-basis is translated in 
A.N.E.T. pp. 42-4 by S. N. Kramer. 

2 In Or. n.s. xxvI, 306-15. 3 Speiser’s X. 
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named Ninhursag, Nintu, Inanna, Mami or I8tar, is commissioned 
with this task, which she accomplishes with the help of Ea. Civiliza- 
tion is also started with the founding of five cities. However, when 
mankind multiplies, their noise prevents Enlil from sleeping.! To 
diminish their number the great gods decide to cause a famine for 
six years. The human race is still not disciplined by this disaster, 
so the flood is sent to destroy the pestilent race. Ea betrays this 
to his favourite, who builds a boat and escapes with his family. 

This outline of the story is certainly incomplete. No doubt 
there were other episodes, especially in the Babylonian versions, 
of which we know nothing. The importance of this epic is that 
it has the same outline as the early chapters of Genesis and the 
Graeco-Roman myth of origins best known from Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses.2 Though the similarities between the Mesopotamian 
epic and Ovid are limited to the events: creation, degeneration, 
flood, the Hebrew account is more closely connected. Even 
before the decipherment of cuneiform writing it was known from 
Berossus that the long-lived patriarchs from Adam to Noah were 
paralleled in Mesopotamian tradition by long-lived kings. In 
Berossus the list numbers ten, exactly corresponding to Genesis, 
but in cuneiform records the lists vary: eight, nine and ten are all 
attested. The best-preserved cuneiform list was found at the 
beginning of some copies of the Sumerian King List: eight kings 
are followed by the flood.3 The number of kings is ten on a small 
Sumerian tablet independent of the King List. The eight are 
assigned to five cities, the very five cities whose founding is 
tecorded in the Sumerian prototype of the Epic of Atra-hasis. 
Some of the copies of the King List, however, did not contain the 
antediluvian section, and T. Jacobsen, in a careful review of all 
the factors,# concludes that this material is not original in the 
King List. Due to gaps in the text of the Atra-basis Epic it is not 
certainly known if, after the account of the founding of the five 
cities, the kings who reigned in them were listed. This is, however, 
vety probable because a small fragment of a tablet from Ashur- 
banipal’s library contains the end of a list of nine antediluvian 
kings followed by: 

Enlil.[... 
The noise.[...5 


' The Mesopotamian gods elsewhere also are seriously disturbed by noise. 
See Heidel, Gilgamesh Epic®, p. 226. 

* Book 1, 1-437. 3 T. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, pp. 70-7. 

* T. Jacobsen, op. cit. pp. 55-68. s T. Jacobsen, op. cit. p. 59113, 
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st 
This fragment is unique among these texts in being bilingual, and ti 
while it cannot be ascertained if this is part of a bilingual version ce 
of the Afra-hasis Epic or not, it does prove that at least one text d 
included the antediluvian kings and the story of Enlil’s loss of 0! 
sleep, which led to the flood. C 
fl 
IN _B.M. 98977+99231 fr 
ST 2 HRD, (Ki. 1904-10-9, 6+263) Ce d 
oe a ‘ 
bre ‘oat 6a TRY aT | 
5 seommuree! he 
rss 0! 
‘lade panlialsiiene ti 
aT HAR 2B 4 
wine alate Ww 
10 Pree thle ree Ye 
Sey A fa o! 
Lesny SPAT KEY O! 
FER AT HERE aT cc 
he 06 ee = 210 = em =. R py fr 
everse m 
IS TBAT ATES 
ce EET 
Obverse ‘ 
: 
25 é 
The very considerable importance of this material is the proof ¢ 
it offers that the whole framework of the Hebrew traditions in f 
Gen. i-x, and not just the episode of the flood, has its counterpart g 
in Sumero-Babylonian legend. In view of this importance any - 
new contributions to a fuller reconstruction of the Abtra-hasis ¢ 
Epic are very welcome, and one such discovery the writer is able Ic 
to offer. 
The tablet fragments B.M. 98977+99231 (Ki. 1904-10-9 M 





6 + 263) in the British Museum were catalogued by L. W. King 
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separately as “incantations” and “‘part of a religious text”.! The 
two pieces were joined, probably by F. W. Geers, who also 
copied them, but apparently did not identify them, and certainly 
did not publish them. While looking through the splendid series 
of Geers’s copies in the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago in 1958 the writer observed some parallels with the 
flood story in the Gilgames Epic, and so the identification was 
made. The new copy presented here, which was made after salt 
deposits had been removed from some of the lines, is published 
with the kind consent of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

There is no certainty that these fragments are part of the Afra- 
hasis Epic, though it is probable for two reasons: (i) they are part 
of a flood story distinct from the Gi/games Epic, and (ii) they men- 
tion “seven years” (obverse 9), and the certain fragments of the 
Atra-hasis Epic break off after describing six years of famine. It 
will not be doubted that these six years were leading up to a 
seventh, whatever may have taken place in it. The interpretation 
of the new text presents many difficulties. In its present form few 
of the lines can be restored completely. The ancient scribe was 
confronted with the same problem, for the tablet he was copying 
from was also broken in part, and on obverse and reverse he 
marks places where the text was damaged. 


TRANSLATION 


(Hopelessly damaged lines are omitted) 
Obverse 


...]..[I heard] your entry [and] 
2 ...]...Wwhich is like [your foot]steps. 





3 [Atra-hasis] bowed down, he prostrated himself, he stood 
up.[..] 


4 He opened [his mouth] and said, 

5 “..| I heard your entry and 

6 ...]. which is like your footsteps. 
7 ...].I heard your entry and 

8 ...]..which is like your footsteps. 





...].like seven years, 
10 sae be POEL. 6 [.] 


' Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum, Supplement, pp. 8-9 and 39. 
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Il ...]-your (*” reat) T have seen your face. 
12 Tell me your (pl.)..[...” 





13 [Ea] opened his mouth and said, 
14 [Addressing] the reed-hut, 








15 “| ..] teed-hut! reed-hut! 
16 ...] pay attention to me! 
Reverse. 
3 [He]..and caulked the [boat.] 
OO, ad , 
5 Adad rode on the four winds, [his] mules: 
6 Thesouth wind, the north wind, the east wind, the west wind, 
7 ..., the hurricane, the tornado, the thunderstorm. 
8 The evil wind, the....rose up together, 
9 .(*e#). .the south wind arose at his side, 
10 The west wind blew to his side. 
rm [....)@ame..<f.] 
12 [..]..the chariot of the gods...[....] 


13 [It] sweeps forward, it kills, it threshes [....] 
14 On goes Ninurta, [bursting] the dykes, 

15 Erakal tears up the mooring [poles], 

16 [.].[rends] the heavens with his talons. 

17 I8tar went to pieces like a pot, 

18 [‘‘...] take away the flood! 








19 ...] for the peoples! Summon the mighty one!” 
20 ...]..0f the flood 
21 ...].she was reduced to despair. 
22 ...].her offspring were destroyed at her own com- 
mand! 
23 ...].her bloom.|[.]. 
COMMENTARY 
Obverse 


This side contains the beginning of the episode in which Ea 

gives Atra-hasis the instruction to build a boat, and it is paralleled 

in the Old Babylonian Afra-pasis,! its Sumerian prototype,? and 
1 Speiser’s B. 2 Lines 150 ff. 
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Gilgames x1. All mention either the wall or the Akkifu (“reed 
hut” or “reed fence”), or both. The latter appears here in 
lines 14-15. One may suspect that originally this mode of 
communication was nothing more than whispering through the 
reed hut in which Atra-hasis lived. In this way Ea himself did 
not betray the divine secret, for it was the reed wall which 
actually passed on the words to Atra-hasis. In the Old Baby- 
lonian Afra-pasis and Gilgames x2 Atra-hasis is instructed to pull 
down his house and build a boat. This is only meaningful if the 
house was a reed structure, for this could easily be converted into 
a boat of a type still used in southern Iraq. In time, however, the 
story-tellers magnified this reed boat into a veritable Titanic, 
which served to carry not only Atra-hasis and his wife, but also 
their clan and a whole zoo. Among these grandiose elaborations 
the whispering through a reed wall is an awkward survival. In 
the Old Babylonian A/ra-hasis the hero has received instructions 
about which he seeks further light, and in the course of supplying 
this Ea suddenly addresses himself to the wall! In our text Ea 
has apparently entered the house of Atra-hasis, who announces 
that the arrival has been observed. (Did Ea try to enter un- 
noticed?) After a reference to “‘seven years” Atra-hasis asks to 
be told “‘your (pl.)...”, no doubt meaning the gods’ plans. Now 
Ea addresses the wall. In Gi/games x1 the early part of the tale 
appears primitive: Ea repeats the words of the gods to the wall, 
but later when defending himself against the charge of indis- 
cretion Ea asserts that he betrayed no secret, he simply caused 
Atra-hasis to have a dream from which the divine plans were 
learnt.3 Berossus also records that a dream was the chosen 
means of communication,* and the Nippur flood fragment has 
“I will explain” (a-pa-as-Sar) in Ea’s instructions, psr being a root 
commonly used for the explanation of dreams.5 


Reverse 


The Late Assyrian fragment of A/ra-hasis C must be assigned to 
the gap between obverse and reverse. The first few lines of C 
offer the conclusion of Ea’s instructions on building the boat, 


' Lines 19 ff. 2 Atra-hasis B 12; Gilgames xi, 24. 

3 Gilgames x1, 186 f. 

4 F, Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, Dritter Teil, C 1, 
Pp. 378. 

5 Atra-hasis X tev. 2, cf. A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in 
the Ancient Near East, pp. 217-20. 
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the last of which is “caulk the [boat]”, which matches “he 
caulked the [boat]” in line three of our text. C continues with 
instructions about loading the boat. Atra-hasis now protests his 
inexperience in boat-building—we are reminded of a similar 
hesitance on the parts of Moses and Jeremiah—so Ea draws 
the design of the boat on the ground. When the reverse of our 
text commences the boat is finished with its caulking, and the 
rains begin. The only text for comparison is Gilgames x1, 96 ff. 
The two versions follow the same outline, but have considerable 
differences in wording. Only two lines are almost identical: 14 
and 15 of our text appear in reverse order as 102 and tor of 
Gilgame§ x1. In both versions I8tar is distraught at the destruc- 
tion of the human race, a feature which has added significance 
now it is known that the Afra-hasis Epic began with I8tar’s 
creation of mankind. 


TRANSLITERATION 
Obverse 
I ..«) % ¢-7e-ba-ka [ds-me-ma 
2 ...)J* ki ma Sd ki-ma Sikin Sé[pe"-™*-ka] 





3 [™at-ra-ha-sis| ik-mis uS-kin i-ta-zi-1z *[ * (*)] 
4 [pda-su] ipusa'*-ma izakkar* 





j ..] e-re-ba-ka dS-me-ma 
6 ..] ma Sd ki-ma Sikin Sepée™-"*-k[a] 
7 . . }« e-re-ba-ka d§-me-m|a| 
8 ..k]i ma Sa ki-ma Sikin Sepé™ ™*-[ka] 
9 ...]-ma ki-i 7 Sanati™|*| 
10 ...|*-ma-ka zi mi hag ha [x] 
II woe Je S28 kg g-ta-mar pa-ni-k{[a] 
12 .. |*-ra-ku-nu qi-ba-a ia-a-s{i] 





13 [%-a p|é-su ipusa’ i-gab-bi 
14 [i-zak-kd]r a-na ki-ki-Si 


15 0+] Ri-Ris Ri-R[ iS] 
16 . » S0-]La-ma-ni 

17 ...)* bid * [..] 
18 ove pO t..<] 

19 ..-|*Zta-[...] 


- 
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Reverse 
1 traces 





[* * *]-ta-di ri-x[... 

« x-ma ip-ha-a *[*elippa| 

+-rubi-r§ ¢-% i) ma ib hu me «[«] 

Sadad ina Sar erbetti (im.limmu.ba) ir-ta-kab pa-re-"e'-[5u] 
Su-t-tu il-ta-nu Sadh* a-mur-[ru| 

si-qu-[q\i? siq-si-qu me-bhu-u rddu(ag{ar, ]) 

im-bul-lu ad ma hu lu te-bu-4 im-me-[du] 

uti?! gu-da it-ba-a id-Su Su-tu 

[]-z7-qa a-na idi-Su a-mur-ru 


[*] * [*] * 2-ba-’ ki $i *[(*)] 


a 
OoNSoD ON AM PY WD 


Ww 8 
— 
= 





12 [**] Se ri ra-ku-ub ili™* =mus-su-r[i/b[u  * * *] 
13 [#-r]a-hi-is i-da-ak i-da-d§ [* * * *] 

14 [@]-/ak *ninurta mi-ib-ra [u-Sar-di] 

15 %era’*-kal t-na-sa-ha tlar-kul-li] 

16 [«]* ¢-na su-up-ri-iu Same *[* *] 

17 [%is-ta]r ki-ma karpati mi-lik-Sd is-p[u-ub| 

: 18 [« * *] Z-ta-sa-a a-bu-bu 

19  ...] ana ni-Se i-ba-a ka-Su-su 








20 ...}* nu ka a-bu-bi 

21 ...] me8 a/-ta-dar 

22 . 6 ]* mara™*-§d ub-bu-ku a-na pi-§d 
° 23 «+ )% La-lu-Sa * [x] * 

24 ooo) MET... 

25 ..-] meS 4[... 
= NOTES 

Obverse 


2,6,8 For sikin Sepé “footstep”’, literally “placing of the feet”’, see 
S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 925; F. R. Kraus, Or. ns. 
XVI, 1992 and R. Borger, Bi. Or. xtv, 191. 


Reverse 
3 For pehd“ caulk” see A. Salonen, Studia Orientalia, vi1/4, pp. 152f. 
7 Sigsiqqu is a variant form of xigziqqu=Saru (Malku=Sarru 1, 178 
and 182: C.T. xvi, 21, K. 11191+). The ideogram agar, is attested in 








I2I 
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Diri tv, 117: a-gar=_. x =[im.min.na.bi gi].li.mu.ui=ra-a-dy. Cf. 


IM 
M.S.L. 111, 98, 40 and v, 192, 40. radu occurs in Gilgames x1, 128 in 
K. 7752+. 

15 In Gilgamesxt, 101, K. 2252+ reads tera’*-kal 4-n|[a-, but K. 3375 
has ]-gal i-na-as-sab. 

18 7-ta-sa-a is taken as 1/2 imperative plural of nasd. 

19 Von Soden in Or. n.s. xx, 160-1 shows that AaSafu is a divine 
weapon, but often used as an epithet of gods, so that in synonym lists it 
is equated with garradu. Probably Enlil is meant in this context. 


APPENDIX 


(With copy of J. Laessge) 


Shortly after the publication of Laessge’s important article in 
1956 the writer came across Sm. 292, a small fragment of a Late 
Assyrian recension of Afra-hasis, among the copies of Dr Geers 
in Chicago. Since at that time the writer had no intention of 
writing on this epic, he communicated this discovery to Laessge, 
who copied the original in the British Museum. Since then no 
convenient opportunity of publishing this piece has presented 
itself, so Laessge has very kindly consented to its inclusion in the 
present article; to him thanks are due. He has also given this 
description of the piece: “The fragment is from the right edge 
slightly below the middle of the tablet. (Measurements: total 
height 6-2 cm.; h. of inscribed surface as preserved on obv. 
5:0 cm.; width of obv. 3-5 cm.; h. of rev. 5-6 cm.; w. of rev. 
2°6 cm.) Rev. 10’, last sign: appears to be Su, but Ku is possible.” 

The obverse has the remains of the same material as appears in 
Fragment A, Column I, and Fragment D, Column IV (‘III’), 
lines 1-8 and 37-45. It is, however, clearly an independent 
recension, sharing some readings with the two other witnesses, 
but not identical with either. This is a further demonstration that 
Ashurbanipal’s library contained more than one recension of this 
epic. Line 17’ ¢#-p1-t# must be compared with Fragment A I, 9, 
which has hitherto been read #e-i-na. The last sign is written ovet 
an erasure, and there is now every reason to take the first wedge 
of the -na as part of this erasure, leaving #-i-tam, for which the 
new fragment has #e-wi-ti. Fragment D IV, 42 and 52 should be 
tead a-na ni-se-e ti-ta; unusual orthographies abound in D. The 
meaning of this #’itw is still uncertain, though it might be 4 
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dialectal form of #e’#tu “sustenance”. The reverse is as yet 
unknown from other tablets. To judge from lines 4'-6’ “his 





Reverse 






10’ 


15’ 











us a9 20! 


lord”, “to destroy”, “their work”, it is part of the warning 
about the flood. 

The copy of Sm. 292 is published by permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEXT AND 
TRANSLATION OF AL-JARSIFI’S 
TREATISE ON “HISBA”* 


By J. DEREK LatuHam, Manchester 


I 


As the first fascicle of the projected series Documents Arabes 
Inédits sur la Vie Sociale et Economique en Occident Musulman au 
Moyen Age* the late E. Lévi-Provencal published under the title 
Trois traités hispaniques de hisba (Cairo, 1955) (i) a revised text of 
the already well-known treatise of Ibn ‘Abdiin,? and (ii) and 
(iii) the texts of two shorter and previously unedited treatises 
whose authors are known to us as Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’tf and ‘Umar 
al-Jarsifi. If account also be taken of al-Sakati’s manual3 we 
have to do with a group of medieval Western Islamic texts whose 
importance as well for the philogist as for the social and economic 
historian cannot be over-emphasized. 

In a second fascicle of the Documents a collection of certain 
other materials serving the same ends was to have been presented 
with a general introduction, while a third was to offer “un assez 
copieux glossaire” incorporating the already published glossaries 
to Sakati and Ibn ‘Abdiin.* The editor’s plans were cut short by 
his death, with the result that only one of the four treatises—that 
of Ibn ‘Abdiin—had at that time been translated and adequately 
studied. The announced intention to produce a translation of 
Sakati was also frustrated.5 The most serious consequence, 
perhaps, was the non-appearance of the glossary so necessary to 
the correct interpretation of the texts, which contain, in Lévi- 


* I wish to thank Professors J. Robson and C. F. Beckingham, and 
Dr S. M. Stern, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, for the trouble which 
they have taken in reading my manuscript and for the valuable suggestions 
which they have made. 

1 Publications de l'Institut Frangais d’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Textes 
et Traductions d’ Auteurs Orientaux, 1. 

2 For full details, see E. Garcia Gomez, “Unas ‘ordenanzas del zoco’ 
del siglo IX” in al-Andalus, xxu1 (1957), 259. 

3 Ibid. - 258. 4 Trois traités, Avant-propos, p. vi. 

5 See E. Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane au début du xiie siecle (Paris, 1947), 


p. vi. 
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Provengal’s own words, “beaucoup de locutions et de mots 
arabes d’usage spécialement occidental, et méme un certain 
nombre de termes romans”.! In 1956, however, an annotated 
translation of the shortest of the Trois traités was published in the 
Islamic Quarterly by G. M. Wickens (vol. 111, no. 3, pp. 176-87) 
under the title “‘Al-Jarsifi on the fisba”’. It is the purpose of this 
paper to draw attention to a number of inaccuracies of translation 
and annotation which occur there as well as to certain misinter- 
ptetations and misunderstandings of the text, and secondly, to 
supply such additional comment as the text and content demand. 

In the first place it must be admitted that the presentation of 
the Arabic text is not ideal. Of the manuscripts on which it is 
based Lévi-Provengal says nothing in his foreword, thus making 
it impossible to judge how far the peculiarities of pointing and 
spelling are those of the author and how far they may be the 
work of the copyists. The point is of evident importance for the 
philologist. It is, further, regrettable that there is no list of errata 
as a safeguard against misprints. This is disconcerting, for while 
certain obvious errors can be rectified without any hesitation, it 
is in some cases difficult to decide, especially where pointing is in 
issue, whether the text faithfully represents that submitted to the 
printer. As regards the date of composition there is no indication 
beyond the hint contained in the brief comment that the author 
seems to have been “un Magribin de la fin du Moyen Age 
établien Espagne”.2 From the author’s reference to al-Nawawi, 
the latest author cited,3 Wickens suggests that his date is not 
earlier than A.D. 1250-1300.4 This same reference may be more 
ptofitably utilized to establish a terminus post quem for the date of 
composition, namely a.D. 1278, the year in which Nawawi, 
whose name is followed by the ¢arbim, died. 

In the main the errors and debatable interpretations of the 
translator are attributable to (a) simple misreading of the printed 
word, (b) simple mistranslation of standard Arabic, (¢) failure to 
consider alternative interpretations of the Arabic, (d) inadequate 
allowance for the idiosyncrasies of Hispano-Magribi Arabic with 
a consequent readiness to emend divergencies from the classical 
and/or the familiar, (e) the hazards of the author’s elliptical style, 
and (f) comparative unfamiliarity with éslamica occidentalia. 

This last point clearly accounts for the improbable identifica- 
tion of certain authorities cited by Jarsifi. In a subsequent 


' Trois traités, loc cit. 2 Ibid. p. v. 
3 Ibid. p. 121: 19. 4 Islamic Quarterly, 11 (1956), 176, n. 1. 
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communication! the translator himself found it necessary to 
question his original opinions on “several difficult names” 
which in fact present little real difficulty to students of the 
western Islamic legal tradition. With one exception the alterna- 
tives offered in this communication are almost certainly correct, 
The exception concerns the identity of Ibn al-Kattan, which may 
be considered here. 

Because Ibn al-Kattin and Ibn ‘Attab are frequently men- 
tioned together,? as is the case in our text, it is preferable to 
identify our Ibn al-Kattan as the Maliki mufti and jurisconsult of 
Cordova, otherwise Abi ‘Umar Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa 
b. Hilal (390/999-460/1067),3 rather than the author of the 
Chronique almohade (d. 628 /1230). 

For the rest the translator’s identification of Ibn Yinus may be 
questioned. Since it is evident from the context that our Ibn 
Yunus is a commentator of the Mudawwana and presumably, 
therefore, a Maliki, Wickens suggests the jurist listed in Brockel- 
mann+—with minimal biographical data—as Abi ‘AI. b. Yinus 
al-Maliki (fl. 28/1134). Now, in Maliki writings the name Ibn 
Yiinus, evidently that of the personality cited by Ibn Haldin 
and others as one of the greatest Maliki jurists of Ifrikiya,5 occurs 
with comparative frequency, and reference to the work of 
European specialists in Maliki jurisprudence suggests that we 
have to do with Abi Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yinus 
(d. 451/1059), eminent Maliki jurist of the Iftikiyan school and 
commentator of the Mudawwana.® 

The authorities quoted by our author may now be tabulated 
as follows: 


Eastern: Maliki Eastern: Safi‘ 


(1) Malik b. Anas, d. 179/795 (4) al-Mawardi, d. 450/1058 
(2) Ibn al-Kasim, d. 191/806 (5) al-Nawawi, d. 676/1278 
(3) Ibn al-Mawwaz, d. 281/894 


1 Islamic Quarterly, 1v (1957), 95- 

2 See D. Santillana, Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita (Rome, 1925- 
38), 11, 647, n. 2. . 

3 See E. Amar, Consultations juridiques des fagihs du Maghreb (Archives 
Marocaines x11-x111) (1908-9), U1, 9, n. 1. 

4 G.A.L., Supp. 1, 663. 

5 See Mugaddimah, tr. F. Rosenthal (N.Y., 1958), m1, 15, 288. 

6 Santillana, op. cit. , 651; G.-H. Bousquet, Abrégé de la loi musulmant 
(1956), 1, p. 16, n. 1; J. Berque, in al-Ma‘dani, Tad’ min ap-punnd‘ (Algiers, 1949), 
Pp. 79, no. 48. 
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Iftikiyan: Maliki Andalusian: Maliki 
(6) Ibn Yinus, d. 451/1059 (8) Ibn Habib, d. 239/853 
(7) al-Lahmi, d. 478/1085 (9) Ibn al-Kattan, d. 460/1067 


(10) Ibn ‘Attab, d. 462/1069 
(11) Ibn Muzain, d. 462/1069 
(12) Ibn Sahl, d. 486/1093 


In the observations on the text and translation which follow 
the Arabic text is that of the Trois traités. The English translation 
preceded by “W” is that of Wickens as it appears in the Islamic 
Quarterly, while that preceded by “L” is the revised translation 
suggested by myself. 

Il 
ry 2419 Aas Crenl CSESV ly Sgtodly SII oe SHI 
Jlasyly pls yl 

177: 26-7. W: “aloof from formation or production or develop- 
ment; conferring, unasked, grace and benefit upon His creation!” 

L: “Who is exalted above qualification, temporal origination and 
transition, the Originator, through the exercise of grace and bounty, 
of His creation.” 

Comment: Wi5JI: while there is no lexical objection to “forma- 
tion”, those familiar with Islamic theological writings might prefer one 
of the following alternative meanings of KYF 1: (a) “explain the 
wherefore of””,! meaning here that the quality and state of God defy 
inquiry, explanation or definition. He is, therefore, above qualification. 
(0) “attribute a shape to”. Those elements who attributed shape to 
God were known as the Mukayyifa.2, Most authorities whose advice 
Ihave asked prefer the first interpretation. 

Sgte: cf. R. J. McCarthy’s “¢emporal production” in a similar 
context.3 “Origination”, however, seems more consistent with the 
intransitive nature of the verb of which pudut is the masdar. 

Jlés!: the idea is that God does not pass from state to state, from 
place to place, etc.t Such a concept is quite different from that of 
development. 

dale cic l: in spite of Lane’s s+ eic! “make a promise in 
anticipation, without his asking it of him” which is the basis of W’s 
interpretation (n. 4) the comparatively frequent occurrence of the 
phrase ads fas! in theological texts5 as “He was the Originator of 


'R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (Leiden, 1927), 11, 505. 

7 R. J. McCarthy, Theology of al--Ash‘ari (Beyrouth, 1953), p. 171, n. 53 (tr.). 

3 Ibid. p. 8, n. 5 (tr.). 

* Ibid. pp. 6: 15, 7: 10, 89: 10 (text). “Transition” (intrans.) seems 
pteferable to “translation” (trans.). 5 Ibid. p. 90: 16-17, 9: 9 (text). 
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His creation” (distinguishing His function as Originator from that of 
Restorer) inclines me to prefer the translation offered above. 

The lapse of hamza in 64%) which bewilders W is a relatively 
common phenomenon. Cf. 4%! for 4251 in our text v: 11-4, etc. (on 
which no comment is made by W). 


rn) 6 2 “ 

s—e 2149 elaasl dbs oe tk es pecan elere> ime) a) 

177: 30 W: “for they two are in a spiritual category and coincide 
in many points.” 

L: “for it is a religious office, having much in common with that 
of the qadi.” 

Comment: Does W read -ha as -humda and miss the ha/? “ Spiritual” 
is not apt. 


yi—to 2949 Tull py Ul doom al ob Go oy Vy 


178: 4-5 W: God requires an upholder of His testimony until the 
Day of Resurrection.” : 
L: “ There must always be someone to furnish God with an argument.” 


wt 
Comment: The preposition J functions not with +‘ but with Jl 


f 
according to the usage e..) OAD li “provide one with”,’ while de 


here denotes a person whom God will use on the Last Day to refute 
those who will plead that they have never known anyone who could 
serve them as a pattern of holiness.? 

spre  Regdscdly ygidl co ciljacll oe 

178: 13-14 W: “severing speculative purchase from [all possibility 
of ] pilfering or fraud.” 

L: “the removal of the element of chance and the use of deceitful 
practices where transactions en bloc are concerned.” 

Comment: Wl5=: “speculative purchase” is not a strictly accurate 
translation and could mislead. Santillana renders accurately as “‘ quantita 
determinata in blocco”’.3 

yy): MS. A offers 54J! which, if not so “obviously wrong” 4s 
W thinks,* is nevertheless awkward. I reject both readings and con- 
jecture ),s/| “hazard”, which is palaeographically understandable 
and gives excellent sense. Transactions involving risk or chance were 
illegal, and the position with regard to juzdf is quite clear from 
Santillana: “La vendita in massa é valida...quando i due contraenti 
la [i.e. quantita] ignorino; ché, se la conoscessero ambedue, non si 


* Dozy, op. cit. U, 422. 2 Ibid. 1, 249. 

3 Op. cit. 11, 706. 

4 Because juzdf is illegal if the entities can be counted without such practical 
difficulties as those presented, for instance, by the counting of grains in 4 
wheat transaction. Cf. Santillana, op. cit. u, 123. 
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avtebbe pit la figura della vendita in massa; 0, se uno solo la conoscesse, 
il contratto sarebbe viziato de alea.”” 


yraldly (tal 

178: 19 W: “dishonest practices and deceptions.” 

L: “fraudulent adulteration of goods and concealment of defects.” 

Comment: W does not convey the exact legal significance of gist 
and /adlis. ‘The first signifies fraud by adulteration of goods? while the 
second indicates fraud by concealment of defects.3 


wos y ye QUaLuS! Alles 9 Aly iid irate! 
178: 21-2. W: “characterized by self-control, trustworthiness and 
regard for authority.” 


L: “noted for good moral character and trustworthiness and the 
sort of person to maintain close contact with the ruler.” 

Comment: wiardl: W emends to rail (n. 7). Although in- 
correct classically, one may ask whether the reading of our text does 
not in fact reproduce that of the manuscripts, which contain other 
irregularities explicable by the intrusion of dialectal elements. In 
Magribi as in many other Arab dialects, no distinction is made between 
the active and passive participles of the derived forms.4 The vowel 
sound in this case is not clearly defined as fatha or kasra, but lies between 


Gers 
the two. It is interesting to note that we also have 4=<icJ! six lines 


later, which should in the classical be eee Curiously, W makes 
no comment. : 

lic: “self-control”, which may imply inter alia control of one’s 
temper, inadequately translates the idea of “non-indulgence in unlawful 
pleasure” inherent in the Arabic. 

OlaLI! ddles: W is understandably perplexed by this phrase (n. 8). 
Only one dictionary to which I have access, the Akrab al-mawarid,s 
offers any meaning for TL‘ m1, which will make sense of this phrase, 
namely “submit, refer a matter to” (¢. acc. pers.). If the text is sound, 
the introduction of these words at the particular juncture at which they 
occur is certainly awkward and unexpected, but since it is not incon- 
sistent with Jarsifi’s careless style, this need not be so disconcerting. 
What seems to be meant is that the mubtasib (who derives his authority 
from the sultan) should be the sort of man to refer matters to the ruler, 


£: vs 


' Santillana, op. cit. 11, 123. 

2 Ibn Abi Zaid al-Kairawani, Résd/a, text and tr. L. Bercher (Algiers, 1949), 
Pp. 204~5; tr. of E. Fagnan (Paris, 1914), p. 141. 

3 Ibid. Cf. Santillana, op. cit. u, 43 and n. 175 (“reticenza dolosa”). 

* See M. T. Buret, Cours gradué d’arabe marocain (Casablanca, 1944), p. 63; 
P. Marcais, Le parler arabe de Djidjelli, p. 210, etc. 

5 Beirut, 1889 (Sa‘id al-Hiri al-Sartiini), 1, 712. I am indebted to Professor 
). Robson for this reference. 
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so that, as Jarsifi himself goes on to say, he will be able to operate 
effectively. In order to render into intelligible English we must trans. 
late a/-muttas(v)f as “noted for” in the first instance, and “the sort of 
person to” in the second. 


Wry care dagen! algul oy Ol chal als 







179: 10 W: “the taking over of goods before they reach their 





accepted markets.” 

Comment: Although his understanding of the expression mat 
is accurate, W seems from his note (n. 3) to be unaware of the use of 
this verb with the accusative of the thing as opposed to that of the 
person. Nor are the dictionaries helpful on this point. Precisely the 
same phrase together with additional details clarifying the sense occurs 
in the immediately preceding text of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if.! It also occurs 
in the Muballa of Ibn Hazm side by side with the phimnec cbs! di.2 


pi—re sire he cori vile (5 EN tot Dy le Cy 
Lpaliasl ys lpisliss 3 HS C5 vail 











179: 14-15 W: “The fisba-officer must also have an eye to every f 





aspect of the livelihoods of the Muslims, so as to purify them and bring 
them to full fruition.” 

Comment: These words mark the beginning of an unusually long 
and, in parts, troublesome passage. While it would be unwise to be 
dogmatic, it is nevertheless difficult, in view of the phraseology of the 
first three and a half lines, to escape the conclusion that the sense of 
ma ‘ayis is that of “foodstuffs”’,3 and that fi tanzifihd wa-indajihd refers to 
the necessity of ensuring that such commodities are in a clean condition, 
properly prepared and fit for consumption.+ The fact that Jarsifi 
illustrates his injunctions by references to illegal transactions of which 
some are applicable to the sale of foodstuffs and others not,5 is apt to 
suggest that ma‘dyis means “‘livelihoods”’, but it seems more likely that 
he allows his thought to wander from the particular to the more general 
field of baz‘. 


jel should certainly read ,kJ!. NZR 1/7 regularly means in such 
a context “‘inspect”’, not a sense conveyed by “have an eye to” 


1A—IVe tye al dune fl clas asa ytd eee pads 


led 
179:17-20 W:“[His knowledge of these livelihoods, too, must. ..] 


..[be aimed at] stripping them of all blemishes affecting them inas- 
much as they concern him.” 























1 Trois traités, pp. 109: 17-110: 1. 
2 Cairo, 1347-52 A.H.}; VIII, 450. 3 See Mubit al-mubit, u, 1506. 
4 On the various notions attaching to NDJ rv, see sbid. 1, 2085. 

5 E.g. the sale of representations of living things, etc. 
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Comment: These words form part of the loose and unwieldy passage 
indicated above. W is certainly right to read ised! for 3 bicdeapal 


(n. 4), but his translation of +! 4J! U9: s! is unconvincing. The 
phrase is difficult, but can, in view of the generally careless style of the 
author, be accounted for by anacoluthon and /or ellipsis.! Because 
of the frequency of \J! JI in Arabic usage as “result in”, I propose so 
to understand here, and to reconstruct le ,4! aJ! Ss § [Lb] ol, taking 
-ha to refer to foodstuffs and linking the phrase with that which im- 
mediately precedes. Thus: “? ridding them of all defects affecting them 
or whatever is liable to result in connexion with them.” 


Py tA ST < d chet osha Gil d wal aclJI "al 


Sal og oh) ; 

179: 20-2. W: “For example...the taking of eatin profits by 
vendors in the markets, openly and without shame; their demeaning 
themselves to pass on, in change....” 

L: “For example, the audacious pursuit of practices yielding un- 
lawful gain, by vendors in the markets, contempt [of the law] in 
offering as change....” 

Comment: For obey! which certainly seems erroneous W proposes 
OL~YI (n. 6). The expression jbypr Yl sl -xJ! (below, v + 1 rv) 
suggests the alternative and equally plausible reading jbpeeT “con- 
tempt, defiance”? although here, of course, the two are syntactically 
dissociated. 

Because of the difference between the Western idea of usury and 
the Islamic concept of riba’ it is preferable to avoid translating ..., bls 
g/l as “the practice of usury”. The term “undue”, however, is 
ambiguous since one may understand either as “excessive” or “ violating 
legal rights”. It is the latter which the Arabic demands. 


5 - a - Re oe 
dare YI led gf lage Y 6S op2e cyet9 | AT >es con 
pryry— 
179: 23-4 W: “selling while in movement and at an unstated 


Price, especially where ladies of rank are involved.” 

L: “sale by gesture and at an unstated price, especially where objects 
of value are concerned.” 

Comment: 45 22 gl: “selling while in movement” would be 
quite unacceptable to any native Arabic speaker. The most natural 
interpretation of haraka in this context is that of “gesture”. A sale 


3 
' For a good illustration of this, cf. ibid. psec) 9) ay det. YL en 
(Tr art) al dole 
* Dozy, op. cit. u, 745. Cf. B. Bustani, Mbit al-mubit (Beirut, 1869), 
Il, 2152. 
> On which see Santillana, op. cit. 11, 60 f. 4 Dozy, op. cit. 1, 276. 
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transacted on the basis of a gesture admits an element of doubt or 

chance as also a transaction where the price is not specified. Such 

transactions would constitute bai‘ a/-garar and, as such, be illegal." 
y!55Y1: W is almost certainly right to understand this as ,l3/I, 

but surely we must then translate dawat al-aqdar as “objects of value” 

in the same way as we translate dawat al-sumim (below, 4A : \¥¥) 
“poisonous substances”. 


rons. < See pos os dsl eget jks Le 35m cals 

179: 24-5 W: “obstruction by the movement of what incon- 
veniences people, or at such a time as is inconvenient.” 

Comment: As the text stands the sense of «J! 45 >= ceils seems 
rather to be: “the mubtasib must also prohibit the movement (ie. 


circulation) of...”. (The preposition i is unusual, but cf. Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Ra’if:2 


(Mira) GpaIy Cobeerell ley gly Lpleres ores 4 Sy bell Slam gars 

But is the text sound? Since the whole passage of which it is part is 
concerned with illegalities connected with bai‘ one wonders whether 
the close proximity of 45 > @,JI in the preceding line did not effect 
the change 3X > 45>. With the emendation <>» the idea, however 
badly expressed—and Jarsifi’s language is frequently awkward and 
vague—would relate to the illegal practice of hoarding goods of which 
a monopoly in times of scarcity would be ‘acetal to public interest. 


ds- 


yar: W reads ye rejecting the usage ~ i “which no lexicon would 
seem to allow” (n. 9). But see Mupit al-mubit, p. 1241 & afi Presumably 


L.-P. is reproducing the reading of the MSS. for he reads also ye L f 
Galt (below 1 ; sr). DRR 1 is regularly used in this sense in 
Moroccan dialect. 


wierd 
E2974 bX! “intoxicants” (179: 28). 


Comment: W proposes Saved! for ol Sc! (n. 10). If colloquial 
influences be admitted one cannot exclude the possibility that the 
reading of the text is correct. In the current Arabic of Morocco SKRu 


9? 3 


is the regular form for “‘inebriate, intoxicate”. 
yo nae olalsJI 
Comment: W proposes ols3! (180: n. 3), but the reading of the 
text is common enough in Magribi and Andalusian texts. 


IVs ty) gill 


Comment: W reads wild! (180: n. 4). It is not so unusual to find& 
for & in Magribi MSS. The error is one of spelling and does not seem 


1 See Santillana, op. cit. 11, 122. 2 Trois traités, p. 111: 4-5. 
3 See L. Brunot, Testes arabes de Rabat—t1. Glossaire (Paris, 1952), P- 374 
4 See Dozy, op. cit. 11, 663. 
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to have been a question of pronunciation. The two letters are normally 
identical in pronunciation. Cf. above SL for c5L (1+ + 111). 


w 
1A: ¥1 lyst: see below. 


AIA 2 ty celal Clg E pg be Dlewall ye yalite oi pols 


Ole sled ee tags! Gib 
180: 24-5 W: “that which is required in the case of young females 
applies in every respect to youths, having regard to the possibility of 
suspicion in so corrupt an age.” 
L: “what is requisite in the case of beautiful women applies also to all 
attractive boys because of the suspicion to be incurred through the 
depravity of the times.” 


Comment: wl»: the Hispano-Maégribi sense “comely, beautiful”! 
~~ P & y 


seems preferable here because of (a) the use of the term col in 
connexion with this class of females (see above 11: (+1), and (b) the 
parallel with attractive boys. 

Ulwal: “boys” not “youths”. The term denotes males below the 
age of puberty.2 Cf. Ibn ‘Abdiin’s Obyally Ol! where two distinct 
categories are intended. 

4: for the sense here, see Brunot’s “qui attire le regard, se fait 
remarquer”, said of a coquette, effeminate person, etc.* 

From his note (n. 5) W evidently interprets TRQ v according to 
Fagnan’s “étre abordable, possible”.s But the verb is regularly 
associated with a/-tuhma or an equivalent, meaning “suspicion attached 
to him” either with accusative of person or with the prep. i/4, e.g. 


seat DI opt! GyR8,6 depsl al Gjkn,7 atte Cyyad LUI! a ,boit 


en er 
180: 29 W: “handsome youth”. 
L: “good-looking boy.” 


os trr da aalye 9 tell i egal 


180: 34-181: 1 W: “sitting in concealed spots and places of 
ill-fame.”” 


' Dozy, op. cit. 1, 719. 

* See Abou Bekr Abdesselam, Dict. arabe—franpais des termes juridiques et 
dogmatiques (Beyrouth, 1935), p. 133. 

3 Trois traités, p. 52: 13. 4 Op. cit. p. 776. 

’ E. Fagnan, Additions aux dictionnaires arabes (Algiers, 1923), p. 104. 

6 Ibn al-Uhuwwa, Ma‘alim al-kurba, ed. R. Levy (Gibb Memorial, n.s. 
x11) (London, 1938), p. 14: 7-8 (text). 

7 Ibid. p. 171: 12. 

8 Ibn al-Hatib, K. a‘mal al-a‘lam, ed. E. Lévi-Provengal (Beyrouth, 1956), 
P. 291. 
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L: “sitting at vantage points and places where suspicion would be 
incurred.” 

Comment: I base my translation on the indications of parallel texts! 
from which it is clear that the mubtasib is to prevent men from (a) being 
with women in unfrequented places, (b) accosting women in places 
frequented by them; e.g. in thread and cotton markets, entrances to 
baths, river banks, etc. An empty street, for instance, may be Cay 
4 ,)| without necessarily being a place of ill-fame.? 


wee 

VTS VT puted AL Cpe 

181: 2-3 W: “without closer investigation.” 

L: “without spying.” 

Comment: W misses the point. It is a question here of expressly 
forbidden encroachment on the individual’s right to privacy by un- 


lawful spying. 
oe os 
G2 1ry  Lloudly doce 


181:6 W: “[extra] sidebuildings and overhanging roofs.” 

L: “projections and vaulted passages.” 

Comment: 4=I: W (n. 3) accepts Levy’s interpretation of the 
term in his English abstract of the M. a/-kurba. But there seems no 
sound reason to understand anything more than “projections”, an 
interpretation also valid for Ibn ‘Abdiin’s 441,31 jubes doeral4 which 
appears to puzzle W. There is a close parallel to our passage in Mawardi: 
dew ig dra! cls! d Ssill 14Xmy.5 Fagnan translates “On applique 
la méme solution que pour les portions saillantes d’une construction, 
aux passages voutés...”’.® 

It is interesting to speculate whether 7l> did not acquire a more 
specific meaning in Hispano-Arabic, for an exact equivalent, a/a, occurs 
in a similar context: “Non debe ningtn home sacar el ala de su tejado 
mas que cuando comprende el tercio de la calle” (Ordenanzas de Sevilla). 
Here a/a is “parte inferior del tejado que sale fuera de la pared y sirve 
por desviar de ella las aguas llovedizas”.8 In view of Islamic influence 
on municipal ordenanzas one wonders if a/a is not a direct translation 
and equivalent of the Arabic cl». The meaning offered for a/a would 
yield excellent sense in our text. It is true, of course, that Jarsifi is 
probably influenced here by Mawardi, but there is, on the other 
hand, nothing to prove that he does not understand terms used in 


1 Notably al-Mawardi, K. a/-abkam al-sultaniyya (Cairo, 1909), pp. 216-17; 
Ibn al-Uhuwwa, op. cit. pp. 31-2 (text). 

2 Mawardi, Joc. cit. 

3 Mawardi, op. cit. p. 219; Ibn al Uhuwwa, op. cit. p. 37 (text). 

4 Trois traités, p. 52: 15. 5 Op. cit. p. 223: 21. 

© Les statuts gouvernementaux (Algiers, 1915), p. 551. 

7 A. Pagés de Puig, Diccionario de la lengua castellana (Barcelona, 1925) 
I, 223. 8 Ibid. 
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Eastern texts in their Western sense where the context does not 
demand otherwise. 

bx\,J!: there seems no reason to reject the usual sense of “ vaulted 
passages” which are in fact something quite different from over- 
hanging roofs. 


ry—te cary ceybl Ay oe Gul slaodl AS” ply... zal 

181: 9-10 W: “ordered a blacksmith’s bellows to be smashed, 
when he was taking them along the public highway.” 

L: “ordered the bellows of the blacksmith who passed him (or whom 


he passed) in the street to be destroyed” is surely the translation 
demanded by the Arabic. 


oo ey) 
rye dry SKS» Coj bly BHI Sloe! 
181: 10-11 W: “the befouling of latrines, gutters and drains.” 
L: “the creation of latrines, gutters and ? piles of sweepings.” 
Comment: l4=!: in this context HDT rv cannot mean “befoul” 
as an extension of “void ordure”—a common meaning. In this latter 


sense the verb is intransitive and requires the use of the prep. f7 as in 
the text of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if:! 


eed Slsa Vy GybM de caplet ge Unbdl cars 
The sense is “bring into being”, as in a similar passage in the same 
author :2 


ibe i lsldal gy Ogater coilyll bles HITs 


ollwl: it is difficult to see why L.-P. so reads when both MSS. 
read oIbl./! “sweepings”, ic. here “piles of sweepings”, for, as 
W rightly remarks of ol-\WWJ!, the term does not seem to occur in 
the sense of anything man-made. I restore olbl.J! at the suggestion 
of Dr Stern. 


IPs UT T  wpels ees Ca) 

181: 13 W: “spying upon them.” 

L: ?“overtopping them” or ? “depriving them of privacy.” 

Comment: KSF m ¢. ‘alé@ does not seem to be attested by the 
dictionaries, but if 4,25¢)| is the true reading (and not perhaps GESI 
as plausibly suggested by W (n. 6)) it is either (2) a figurative use of 
P. de Alcala’s destechar3 “take the roof from”, i.e. to deprive people of 
the concealment which the height of their buildings normally affords— 
apoint which is in issue here, or (b) an equivalent or intensive of KSF 1 
¢. ‘ala in the sense “overlook”’* or in the sense “deprive of privacy”’.5 
Cf. KSF 1 and 1 «. ‘an as regular equivalents in meaning. 

' Trois traités, p. 110: 15. 2 Ibid. p. 100: 14. Cf. p. 26: 11. 

3 Dozy, op. cit. 11, 470. 4 Ibid. 

5 CE. Trois traités: GS HWS OY .(A : vv) clad be OpitSs api 
(10s vv) elu! Je 
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\As VY poll ONT Ji 
181: 19-20 W: “bringing in the implements of wine-drinking”(\). 
L: “the shifting of wine-making equipment.” 


wes 


wos 
14s ary For wo: read Goh 


rare ply 

181: 24 W: “dungheaps.” 

L: ?“ rubbish tips.” 

Comment: From an examination of Andalusian fisba manuals it is 
quite certain that (4) does not denote exclusively “dung, ordure”,! 
but has the wider sense of “refuse, rubbish”. It is significant to ask 
whether the z. /oci does not, therefore, mean “rubbish-tip” as well 
as/or rather than “dung-heap”. The two things are, after all, not quite 
the same thing. 


Yd FT pope Cabrales LI fe creenlell pail fe endl pall 
- z Py ad ? Py 
AILEY, Hers ehbb Vly tier yes 


182: 10-12. W: “house-to-house itinerants, swindling and tricking 
people with the performance of foolish stunts and their indulgence in 
vain enterprises.” 

L: “house-to-house itinerants who confound people, and persons 
given to vanities and indulging in errors who trick folk.” 


Comment: The presence of » preceding cnet seems to suggest 
a second group distinct from crilgbs!, namely (Sei o-=) cnlireall 
el ebb YL Jez Gee ape. While not impossible, the interpretation 
favoured by W is more consistent with an asyndetical construction. 

IIbY!: W’s view of this as pl. of JX! (n. 5) is thoroughly un- 

7 
convincing. It surely represents Jel (frequently associated in 
rd 

parallelism with jb!) > JSUT. The phenomenon . > b is common 
in Magribi dialects,? e.g. ay > ebys, tipae > dpb, 

1 < 4eP onto 

182: 13 W: “hermaphrodites.” 

L: “effeminate perverts.”3 


ye—irs irr Isls Cuber! of ak Bs 


182: 14-15 W: “and any cupper or yarn-seller who shall have 
reached maturity.” 


t Cf. Ibn ‘Abdiin and Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if in Trois traités, pp. 37: 17 and 
112: 1,etc. W. Marcais notes that in Tangier dialect .}.) never means ““ manure, 
dung”, but “‘filth, refuse” (Textes arabes de Tanger, Paris, 1911, p. 316). 

2 See P. Margais, op. cit. pp. 7, 9, etc.; W. Margais, op. cit. p. xiv, etc. 

3 Cf. G. S. Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, Un manuel hispanique de bisha 
(al-Sakati), 1 (Paris, 1931), Glos. p. 26. . 
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L: “every ? wanton ? barber and spinner.” 
Comment: cx-l%-eJ1: since cupping was not the principal function 
of the hajjam in Andalusia and the Magrib it is preferable to render as 


Lee 


“barbers ’’. 


onl sal: there seems to be no justification for interpreting here as 
“yarn-sellers”—termed by Ibn ‘Abd al-Ra’if Ju! 55.2 Gazal 
is “spinner”’.3 

The inclusion of barbers and spinners in a list of undesirables 
prompts the question: why? From Ibn ‘Abdiin’s stipulation that a 
barber should not be left alone in his banat with a female, but conduct 
such business in exposed conditions* one may infer that the hajjam 
exploited his contacts with women. It may be noted that the use of the 
term at some stage evidently acquired a derogatory character, for it 
became an offence in Spain to call a man “alfacheme”.5 Spinning and 
the traffic of yarn also afforded opportunities for undesirable contacts 
between the sexes. Ibn al-Uhuwwa specifically charges the mubtasib 
(2) to forbid women to sit in the andét to await the carding of yarn,® 
(b) to supervise the s#k al-gazal as being a place of feminine resort.7 

@4: the term is difficult. W’s interpretation, although lexically 
sound and quite intelligible in the light of our information regarding 
the opportunities for immorality open to barbers and spinners, is some- 
how unconvincing in the context. Could it be that Al. “wanton, 
lewd” —unintelligible to the copyists, and therefore omitted by A and 
emended to Jk by B—is the true reading? It would make excellent 
sense here. Or is our reading correct, but with a meaning now lost 
to us? 


10 1 Crgeiloedl 

182:17 W: “pigeon fanciers.” 

L: ?“pigeon-vendors.” 

Comment: The term is not attested by the dictionaries, but it occurs 


in colloquial Moroccan as (a) “bath-keeper”, (b) “pick-pocket”’, 
() “pigeon-vendor”’.8 


o- 
Irs yyy Byberdl sy 


182: 19 W: “knocking down stones.” 
L: “ throwing of stones.” 


' Cf. Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane (cit. above), p. 154, n. 136a; 
Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l’ Espagne musulmane (Paris, 1953), 111, 433, etc. 

2 Trois traités, p. 87: 8. 

3 Cf. ibid. p. 60: 10. W presumably accepts Freytag’s “‘neta fila vendens” 
(Lexicon, 111, 274). 4 Ibid. pp. 31-2. 

5 See Tratados de legislacion musulmana (Memorial Histdérico Espafiol, V) 
(Madrid, 1853), pp. 385-6. 

® Op. cit. p. 142 (text). 7 Ibid. pp. 31-2. 

8 Brunot, op. cit. p. 178. 
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é w oer i] 
yang. * yré howl § elJL yl Ct Olemally Aan! alats lee pteny 
-0- -0- ey] o- 
Oleyeall ps2 GI Glgig ¢ e slodlly 


182:27 W: “He will forbid the practice, by low elements and boys, 
of splashing water about the markets and streets, of making the roads 
slippery on feast-days.” 

L: “He will forbid the practice. . .of splashing water about the markets 
and streets and making the roads slippery at the festival of Mahrajan.” 

Comment: Ol» -l! ps5: must be translated literally as the “festival 
of Mahrajan”.! It is to be linked with the whole of the sentence which 
precedes. The author refers, no doubt, to the popular practice mentioned 
by Le Tourneau in connexion with the ‘ansara (which in Spain merged 
with Mahrajan)? at Fez: “...dans les maisons du haut des terrasses, 
dans les rues femmes et enfants aspergeaient 4 qui mieux mieux tous 
ceux qu’ils rencontraient...”.3 Of ‘ansara at Rabat we are told that 
“Paquosité est a Pordre du jour”. 4 


v—IssrE agile ay well jal 3 lash « ° Or Beil te ells 

ages) oe OSI pal cil 

183: 4-6 W: “As to potters: first and foremost I would mention 

[the question of] the provenance of their earth, for in most cases it is 
acquired forcibly, inasmuch as the owners’ consent is lacking.” 


L: “In interviewing the potters I deal first with their title to their 
earth, for in most cases it is misappropriated, etc.” 


Comment: cy Geil: it is unnecessary to read with W on) beill (n. 2) 


for the syncopated but characteristically occidental form of the text.’ 

duel: the term probably has legal significance. That which is legally 
possessed is eel 4) «23,6 while that to which a person has no title is 
he'd! du l5,7 

The primary and most usual meaning of GSB 1 “to seize by force”, 
is not apt in the context. The author in fact explains his meaning by 
the otherwise otiose “inasmuch as the owners’ consent is lacking”. 
The sense “by force” extends to that of “without right”. The extension 
and development of the meaning of gash is attested by Dozy’s authorities.’ 


1 Following the Andalusian pronunciation of the word. 

2 Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de l’ Espagne musulmane, 11, 426, 438, etc. 

3 Fés avant le Protectorat (Casablanca, 1949), p. 614. 

4 J. Jouin, “Valeur symbolique des aliments et rites alimentaires 4 Rabat” 
in Hesperis, XLIV (1957), 325- 

8 The syncopated form is so much more common in Arabic generally that 
the classically correct form finds a place in Dozy’s Supplément, u1, 245! 

© Dozy, op. cit. I, 27. 7 Ibid. 

8 (i) “vol de ce qui appartient 4 l’état”, P. de Alcalé; (ii) ““Possessio mala 
fide” v. d. Bergh. See Dozy, tbid. m1, 214. 
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ve ire Lise esi ret a 


183: 7-8 W: “extreme thoroughness. ..in soaking and mixing.” 

Comment: W erroneously.comments that the MSS. read ¢ lei! (both 
A and B read Esl) and proposes ¢ lal “soak” (n. 4). Emendation 
seems warranted, but ¢lsY! would be nearer to the MSS. The use 
of the eighth form is strange, but there are parallels in Hispano-Magribi 
usage. ! 


Hy Te GRMLMy cleats cell hal oy GSI eo pels 
Gain oye SN ely Selly CSI ane ye Updalisty Yh 
ge Pla eget SLUM yd ee cerpelly Gil gee LeILed Rydal 

Sy cepa GLE! ge lull Jacl! uty Le, 7b 25 


183: 10-16 W: “We turn now to the paper-makers [who are 
responsible] for choosing and sorting their rags and for thoroughly 
beating them and cleaning them of all stains; likewise for kneading 
[the resulting paste]...for covering the finished product with new 
wheat free from mildew and worminess ; making full use of the standard 
mould, which should be without splintering or cracks. An even polish 
[should be applied], with no tendency to perforate or break the fibre.” 

L: “One should talk to the paper-pakers about the choice and sorting 
of rags and about [the need for] thoroughness in beating them, cleaning 
them of all stains, soaking. . .and sizing [the paper] with ripe wheat that 
is new and free from mould and unassailed by weevil. [One must also 
insist on] the standard size of the mould, which should be free from 
splintering or ? warping, as well as the glazing, which should be evenly 
distributed without any perforation or creasing of the sheet.” 

Comment: §... a+ e&)| simply means “one should talk to. . .about”. 

ee)|: for HMR 11 Dozy indicates “‘laisser tremper des substances 
qu’on veut distiller dans une liquide”.2 In some Moroccan dialects 
it means “‘to soak”’.3 Since it would here be a question of suspending 
tag-fibre in water to form a pulp, the notion of soaking, which seems 
to attach itself to this verb, is more apt in the context than that of 
kneading. 

Ps dbicd! 0 Gal wlll: W's interpretation is questionable. It is 
ificult not to regard 4k~I! 5+ @a+I! as a unity and to conclude 
that the author means “ripe wheat” with the emphasis on “ripe”. 


If this is so we must almost certainly vocalize as @.ai for the classical 


gel or exai. Dozy cites Ibn Battiita’s eal, and although his under- 


' Cf. Trois traités, p. 123: 2 (NKL vim for 1). See Manuel hispanique de 
bisba, Notes linguistiques, p. 8. 

* Dozy, op. cit. 1, 404. 

3 Lévi-Provengal, Textes arabes de l’Ouargha (Paris, 1923), p. 203. 
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standing of the term in that context is somewhat different, the meaning 
indicated is clearly an extension of the primary sense.! 

ysl: For LBS m the most suitable meaning here is “to size”, 
The syntax is awkward since we seem to have a definite masdar directly 
governing a definite noun in the accusative. The construction, however, 
is not impossible,? and in any case our author is clearly not partial 
to the dam li-takwiyat al-“amil.3 

39539 as masdar of WFR 1 with the sense “make full use of” is scarcely 
plausible. In any case, a parallel text in Ibn ‘Abdiin makes the meaning 
quite clear:+ 


OsKi9 cod 059 cp Yotis ps AF Jl Gli... Il ame YO! cos 
Syilg Oeil 

939 must then mean “full capacity, size”, and jspted! qualify 5454)! 
and not Wl. 

eccJl: there is no need for the bewilderment expressed by W in 
emending to _#<-J| (n. 10). The phenomenon 4, .% > 4 is common- 
place in Magribi dialects.5 

pei! is L.-P.’s emendation for ? bh iJ!. W can make no 
sense of the emendation, but since KNTR 1 means “arch” (tr.) L.-P. 
ptesumably intends form V to mean “assume the form of an arch”. 
The reference would then be to the “warping” of the paper-makers’ 
mould. But perhaps we should read (hi! from KTN m1 “to go 
mouldy”’, normally said of food. Mould forming on the remains of 
pulp adhering to the instrument would damage new paper. W’s 


suggested psa] (n. 11) as referring to the “desirability of the mould’s 
having no tendency to drip” makes little sense, as moisture is surely 
intended to filter through the mould, thus leaving the pulp to dry out 
and set. 

uyall: W’s interpretation by “analogy with weaving” (n. 14) is 
incomprehensible. Surely we have an understandable Magribi con- 
fusion between (x? and b?¢ .~ bl “leaf of paper” makes excellent sense. 

_nwScJi: KSR 11 often means “to crease”. I so take it here. 

ree yy e Meet slesl 

183: 19 W: “choice of skin” (misreading )l-+| for )l=+1). 

L: “testing of skin.” 

1 Dozy, op. cit. 11, 681. 

2 Cf. W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language (Cambridge, 1951), 
Il, §7, C, D. 

3 CF. Trois traités, pp. 119: 3, 120: 118, 120: 19, etc. 

4 Ibid. p. 35: 5-6. 5 See above, p. 136, n. 2. 

6 While the phonetic change Lb > (» is something quite different from 
the change (2 > b the confusion between .»,b and yy~»s is perfectly 
understandable. Cf. in the dialect of Djidjelli 4.) for 41,6 (P. Marcais, 
op. cit. p. 8). | 
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ae 5 
19—10: 178 Yt + 196 Cy bed La Gabe ply 
Ae é w  =«B 
Lei ldeg scrohull cil ag.. » Erlgedly CAL cola Yl Cpe Meni ol cepyaily 
cUabud SLraly cles Brelney OY ly 342) yd Ld. . sledl” «SLI 


30-0 2 & 6 - B of 
Medics 9@ oe 9 B ppb be be Sptg tt byl Gnd. Gedy pee 
AEN) Gayo Je odd Nag. dyodll Gb 

184: 1-12 W: “[The mubiasib] should confer with the custodian of 
tied bequests wherever these become outworn or forgotten or fall into 
desuetude, whether they apply to mosques, streets. . .and conveniences 
reserved for Muslims; or to that eminent company comprising theo- 
logians.. . . [All this he should consider] as far as lies within his power, 
as time allows and subject to the concern of the ruling power and the 
assistance of God’s support... . Whoever desires to learn what of these 
things is incumbent upon every believer should consult the chapter 
on the hisba...and that will be his halter on the road to the fear of 
God.” 

L: “One should talk to the sabib al-abbas about properties which fall 
into decrepitude, decay or disuse, such as mosques, streets. ..and 
public conveniences. As regards that sublime circle of people such as 
doctors of the law...[the intervention of the mubtasib| will depend 
upon the extent of his power and capacity, the auspiciousness of the 
times, the concern of the Sultan and the support of God to boot....So 
if any of these persons would learn the duties incumbent on each 
believer he should peruse the chapter on Aisha. . .and this will keep him 
in the path of piety.” 

Comment: W misunderstands and mistranslates. Two major errors 
occur: (a) the significance of L.-P.’s stop after ¢-—1.—WII is either 
ignored or misunderstood; the words |i» begin a new sentence 
which is elliptical and should read as (i) @J! Let! Ide [Ll] (ii) PHU 

mt opt! yAS Je [yrs (b) “Whoever desires to learn what of 
these things’? is impossible, for «Y$® must refer to persons. Its ante- 
cedent is, therefore, “ss not lL. 

uw)! also means “be outworn, dilapidated”! which is apt here. 

crelull gle: “conveniences reserved for Muslims” is too forceful 
here. The author merely means “‘ public conveniences” —of the Muslim 
community assuredly, but parallels in Islamic literature merely express 
the idea of “public” where there is no conscious distinction between 
Muslims and dimmis. Cf. creel Spel, crobull Glgud, Creal e294. 

48 is an Islamic jurist, not a theologian. 

45 does not mean “halter” (sl3) but “hobble”. One is not to be 
led along the path of piety, but to be prevented from straying from it. 


1 Dozy, op. cit. 1, 433. 
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IVs Tt Bs) Vly eo! Cy ok ays 

186: 16 W: “suspend him from [participation in] selling and 
commercial advantage.” 

L: “deprive him of [the right to] sell and the use of a commercial 
location on public property.” 

Comment: “Suspend”, i.e. “debar temporarily” does not accurately 
translate the Arabic which means “debar” without reference to time. 

lai) V1: What is to be understood by “commercial advantage” is 
not clear from W’s translation. The standard classical lexica either 
offer no meaning that would be appropriate in our context or else 
associate the term vaguely with NF‘ vi. Presumably W equates 
G3)! with ¢lei! in a very general sense and supplies “‘commercial” 
from the context. But the interpretation of the term merits careful 
consideration. 

RFK rv has a defined legal significance as indicated by Fagnan:! 
“consentir 4 titre gracieux qqch. 4 qqn.” The masdar is best defined by 
Santillana as “la concessione di una agevolezza o vantaggio a titolo 
benevolo”.2 (li) YI is clearly the masdar of an intrans. or “middle” 
verb meaning “‘to enjoy an irfak”’, as is apparent from the use of the 
term by Mawardi.3 In modern Arabic and Persian the word translates 
the term ‘“‘easement”’. 

In Islamic law the Muslim community—in effect the State—is the 
collective owner of certain lands and properties,* and in according the 
individual the use of such as a free grant the State is executing an 
irfak.5 In his classification of things pertaining to public domain or 
property which may be the object of irfak by the State Mawardi 
specifies ¢. loc iat, low! Aclies lS! GU)!.6 To quote Santillana, 
it isa question of “il diritto concesso a taluni di stazionare sulla pubblica 
via nella citta in certi punti determinati per vendere le loro merci”.’ 
It is this idea which seems to me to be in issue in the present context. 
The offending vendor is to be prohibited from selling wares and from 
plying his trade in the public markets. 


IAS IY eg Sls orks Sil lyst 

186: — W: “beasts which damaged crops or vineyards.” 

L: “beasts damaging crops and orchards.” 

Comment: ¢,5 admits of other interpretations in Arabic apart from 
that of “vineyard”. Dozy draws attention to the very special sense of 
the term as “a plot of land surrounded by a wall and containing such 
a number and arrangement of trees that it may not be sown”, contrary 
to the case of a bustdn where the trees are planted sufficiently far apart 


1 Additions, p. 67. 2 Op. cit. 1, 452, n. 634. 
3 Op. cit. pp. 166-7. Cf. ibid. p. 223. 
4 Santillana, op. cit. 1, 403. 5 Ibid. 1, 405. 


6 Op. cit. p. 166. 7 Op. cit. loc. cit. 
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for sowing to be possible. 1 This latter definition seems very appropriate 
where 3,5 occurs in juxtaposition with ¢)}. 


y—¥ ° 1¥V cere 19 —_ are Ce dose) | okt ls wich ils 


LEM RS 25s po! 

186: 24-7 W: “Whatever has been superimposed on this corpus 
[of early practice] with the emergence of impudence and bravado [can 
be summarized as] prohibition and reprimand for the mortification of 
the wicked. ...” 

L: “ What follows from all this (or the basic principle involved in all 
this) is that recklessness and defiance of the law, where and when they 
occur, demand restraint and reprimand to frustrate the wicked. ...” 

Comment: It is difficult to see why d2J! 04a should be taken as 
“corpus of early practice” when the general sense of 4.» which appears 
only one line previously—translated “the whole matter”— is just as 
apt here. 

In the second place, RTB v surely means here “be based on, be the 
consequence of”’.2 


é a 
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186: 36-7 W: “Should explicit reference be lacking, and obscure 
utterance be dubious, nevertheless formulae will occur to you suggesting 
what is permissible.” 

L: “Should the authoritative text [defining a specific punishment 
for a specific offence] be lacking and obscure pronouncement be 
ambiguous, you will nevertheless have [other] authoritative texts at 
your command to indicate the legality [of corporal punishment].” 

Jarsifi expresses himself badly, but a careful study of the context 
and wording suggests that the latter translation conveys his intention. 

é 


uelail: it is W’s view that “this can hardly be right” and is probably 


a copyist’s error. yore: is certainly the regular plural of ah but 
we cannot exclude the possibility of a dialectal form. In Moroccan 


dialect ah (pronounced nsas) is the regular plural of nuss, nass 


(with local variations of pronunciation) “half”.3 It is easy to see how 
Jae 


yai and yal could be confounded. On the other hand, the confusion 


may well be that of the author whose native tongue is likely to have 
been Berber. 


' Dozy, op. cit. 1, 459. 2 Fagnan, Additions, p. 61. 
3 Cf. W. Margais, op. cit. p. 477; Brunot, Introduction a l’arabe Marocain 
(Paris, 1950), p. 265. Dozy lists the word but not its plural (11, 675). 
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THE EGYPTIAN OFFICE OF JOSEPH! 
By W. A. Warp, Milligan College, Tennessee 


When Joseph found favour in the sight of the Egyptian king, 
he was elevated to an important position within the ranks of 
Egyptian courtiers. The Genesis narrative defines this position 
in several places. At the ceremony wherein Joseph was installed 
in his office, Pharaoh says: “...you shall be over my house and 
according to your command, all my people shall assemble? 
Only (in) the throne will I be greater than you... .See, I have 
appointed you over all the land of Egypt....I am Pharaoh and 
without you(t command) no man shall lift his hand or his foot 
in all the land of Egypt” (Gen. xli. 39-44). Later in the narrative, 
after the brothers of Joseph have discovered his real identity, he 
says of himself: “‘...God has established me as a father to 
Pharaoh and lord to all his house as well as ruler over all the 
land of Egypt” (Gen. xlv. 8). Further statements indicate that 
Joseph had authority in all parts of the land (Gen. xli. 46), was 
responsible for the storage of food in government storage depots 
(Gen. xli. 48-9) and was in charge of distributing food from these 
government granaries (Gen. xli. 56-7). 

These passages in the Biblical narrative define the actual 
position Joseph held in the Egyptian government. On the basis 
of these statements, it has been the custom of scholars to assign 
the office of Vizier (Prime Minister) to Joseph and many weighty 
opinions of Egyptologists and Semitists alike have supported this 
conclusion.3 Yet, nowhere in the narrative is Joseph given titles 
ot duties which were unique to the Egyptian Vizierate. Indeed, 
he is never given a title which could be taken to mean Vizier.‘ 


1 Note the following abbreviations: A.S.A.E.= Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de L’ Egypte (Cairo, 1900- ); Hier. Texts = Hieroglyphic Texts from 
Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the British Museum, 8 vols. (London, 1911-39). 

2 The verb yifs¢q is used here in the sense of its Arabic cognate, nasaqa Ul, 
“gather together, assemble”. 

3 Breasted, History of Egypt (Chicago, 1905), p. 244; Newberry, Scarabs 
(London, 1906), p. 27; Wright, Biblical Archaeology (Philadelphia, 1957); 
pp. 54-5; Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (London, 1951), p. 120. This list 
need not be expanded since the belief that Joseph became Vizier is well- 
nigh universal. 

4 For the supposed connexion between the Egyptian office of Vizier and 
the Hebrew man by wx, cf. below, p. 147, n. 3. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OFFICE OF JOSEPH 


It is the purpose of the present study to examine the official 
position of Joseph from the standpoint of his official titles as 
given, or alluded to, in Genesis, to compare these titles with 
their Egyptian counterparts and to show that Joseph was not 
necessarily appointed to the office of Vizier. 

The ancient Egyptian noble was profusely equipped with 
titles and it is by no means rare to find officials holding a dozen 
or more titles at the same time. Some of these titles carried actual 
responsibilities, but many of them were granted as tokens of 
royal favour and carried little more than prestige. This difference 
in the nature of Egyptian titles—whether they indicate actual 
duties or are simply honorific epithets—plays a highly significant 
tole in determining what position Joseph held in the Egyptian 
court. 

From the Biblical text, we can define at least six official titles 
cattied by Joseph. The first three are his “working” titles which 
indicate actual responsibilities. The last three are honorific 
epithets carrying no specific duties but which indicate Joseph’s 
personal relationship to the king. 

For reasons of clarity, I shall note in the following discussion 
only those Egyptian titles which correspond most closely to the 
Hebrew narrative. I should like to emphasize at this point that 
in order to substantiate the thesis of the present study, all 
Egyptian inscriptions quoted are taken from monuments of 
nobles who were never appointed to the office of Vizier. 

1. Joseph was given the royal seal of the king (Gen. xli. 42) 
and the title which had to accompany this seal was Royal Seal- 
bearer (sdswty bity). Officials using the royal seal of the reigning 
king transacted affairs of state in the name and with the authority 
of the Crown. This title was not only given to Viziers but to 
many other officials of importance including Governors of 
Upper Egypt,! Nomarchs,? royal officers of lesser rank3 and even 


' Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi, part 11 (London, 1902), p. 1; 
Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Huy (London, 1926), pl. v1; Hier. Texts, 
vu, pl. 34. 

? Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir (London, 1914), 1, 18; Newberry, 
Beni Hassan, part 11 (London, 1894), p. 27; Hier. Texts, 1v, pl. 20. 

> A Royal Steward is called Royal Seal-bearer in Davies, The Rock Tombs 
of el Amarna, part 111 (London, 1905), p. 33. Hayes, A Papyrus of the Late 
Middle Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum (New York, 1955), pp. 72 and 75, lists 
an Overseer of the Fields of the Southern City and a Commander of Troops, 
both of whom carried this title. The title Royal Seal-bearer could also be 
honorary, carrying no actual duties; cf. ibid. p. 136. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OFFICE OF JOSEPH 


the clergy.! There were usually several Royal Seal-bearers at any 
given time since the complex machinery of government required 
that the king delegate his authority. 

2. Joseph’s primary duties were the storage of food in 
government warehouses, the distribution of this food in time of 
famine and, possibly, the collection of agricultural taxes,3 
Egyptian officials carrying these responsibilities were called 
Overseer of the Granaries of Pharaoh (imy-r suw.t n Pr-°), 
Overseer of the Granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt (imy-r 
Snw .t n Sm T3-mby),5 or the like. 

3. The phrases “you shall be over all my house” (Gen. xli. 
40) and “‘lord to all his (Pharaoh’s) house” (Gen. xlv. 8) indicate 
that Joseph was given control over the personal estates of the 


1 A High Priest of Amon in Davies, The Tombs of Menkheperresonb, 
Amenmose and Another (London, 1933), pl. 24. A statue of this High Priest 
also bears this title in Hier. Texts, v, pl. 33; a Third Prophet of Amon in 
Fakhry, A.S.A.E. xxxtv (1934), 84; a High Priest of Amon in Kminek- 
Szedlo, Catalogo di Antichita Egizie. Museo Civico di Bologna (Turin, 1895), 
p- 156, no. 1822; a High Priest of the Aton in Davies, The Rock Tombs of 
el Amarna, part 1 (London, 1903), p. 42. Davies stresses the honorific use of 
this title in zbid. part 1v (London, 1906), p. 6, n. 4. The title Royal Seal-bearer 
was awarded so frequently in the Eighteenth Dynasty that it should be 
considered honorary in an overwhelming number of cases; cf. Hayes, J.E.A. 
XXIV (1938), 22. We do not, however, have to assume that it was honorary 
in the case of Joseph since his duties required the use of the royal seal. 

2 For a general discussion of the numerous types of Seal-bearers in Egypt, 
see Newberry, Scarabs, pp. 29 ff. Newberry indicates that this title represents 
a separate office with distinctive duties, whether of the local or national 
administration. I rather feel that the title represents an official status, the 
granting of which allowed an official to carry out the duties of his administra- 
tive position in the name of the ruler whose seal he carried. An official of the 
government would not function solely as a Royal Seal-bearer, but would be 
granted this privilege in order to exercise the functions of his particular office. 

A mote recent discussion of the Royal Seal-bearer is found in Wilson, 
The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951), pp. 79-81. His statement that only the 
Vizier carried this title up to the Fifth Dynasty (p. 80) should be understood 
to include only the Old Kingdom. This title appears on a private grave 
stela of the First Dynasty which does not belong to a Vizier; cf. Petrie, Tht 
Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, part 1 (London, 1900), pl. 31, no. 43. 

3 See below, p. 147, n. 3. 

4 Gardiner, Ramesside Administrative Documents (London, 1948), p- 36 
line 4. The official involved here is Panehsi of the reign of Ramesses XI. 
For the same title held by Viceroys, cf. Gardiner, J.E.A. xxvit (1941), 23) 
n. 2, and Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters (Brussels, 1938), p. 44, lines 2-3. 

5 Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Oxford, 1947), 1, 42%. Gardinet 
states that this title indicates “a single official whose powers extended over 
the entire country...”. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OFFICE OF JOSEPH 


king. The Egyptian counterpart is Great Steward of the Lord of 
the Two Lands (imy-r pr wr n nb B.wy),1 Great Chief in the 
Palace (bry-tp “3 m pr-nsw),? or the like. These titles indicate some 
kind of authority over the Crown property though the exact duties 
of each are difficult to determine.3 Such officials acted as overseers 
over the king’s own land and administered it on his behalf. 
With regard to this function, I would note especially the 
biography of the Great Steward Henenu since this text describes 
in some detail the duties of a Great Steward (hry-tp °).4 Though 
Henenu was not in a position of national authority, he used the 
royal signet-ring in the performance of his duties, was a personal 
servant of the king and was responsible for collecting taxes in 
his district. Among his titles are Royal Seal-bearer and Royal 


1 [bid. 1, 45%. 

2 The chief title of Surer in Save-Séderbergh, Four Eighteenth Dynasty 
Tombs (Oxford, 1957), p. 36, and one of the many titles of Sen-nefer in 
Hier. Texts, VII, p. 4. 

3 Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 27, notes a similar title, Overseer of the Palace, 
which also denotes some type of responsibility over royal property. De Vaux, 
Reve Biblique, XLVIII (1939), 400-3, has studied the Hebrew phrase used in 
this passage, man YY “wR, and concludes that this phrase as well as the 
functions it represents conforms to the Egyptian office of Vizier. But, as 
De Vaux admits (p. 402), this correspondence is only possible for the period 
of the Divided Monarchy. Even in Solomon’s time, the man ¥Yy “WX was 
only a palace official and not First Minister. I feel that De Vaux’s conclusion 
that man Sy “wx in the Joseph narrative indicates the Egyptian office of 
Vizier is open to serious doubt. Indeed, all the functions which De Vaux 
says prove “‘beyond doubt” that Joseph performed the duties of the Vizier 
were, in fact, performed by officials other than the Vizier. For example, if 
we may accept with De Vaux (p. 401) the passage in Gen. xlvii. 24-6 as 
indicative of Joseph’s being responsible for collecting taxes, even this function 
was not directly in the hands of the Vizier, since Joseph is here connected 
with the taxes on agricultural produce. According to Drioton and Vandier, 
taxes on fields were the responsibility of the “chef du Trésor” who made 
a daily report of his activities to the Vizier; Drioton and Vandier, Les 
peuples de l orient méditerranéen, II, L’Egpte, 3rd ed. rev. (Paris, 1952), p. 461. 
Cf. also Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1906), 11, sections 679 
and 716. Steindorff and Seele, however, indicate that it was the Overseer 
of Granaries who was responsible for collections of tax-payments on field 
produce; cf. Steindorff and Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, 2nd ed. rev. 
(Chicago, 1957), p. 88. The latter suggestion seems to be correct in the light 
of Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 26%, and Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum. Third Series, Chester Beatty Gift (London, 1935), 1, Text, 48-9. If 
Joseph actually collected taxes, it would be in his capacity as Overseer of 
the Granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

* Hayes, J.E..A. xxxv (1949), 43-9. 
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Chamberlain (Ary-tp nsw), a title which indicates personal atten- 
dance on the king.! Henenu further states that “fear of me was 
throughout the land”, a well-worn cliché of official biographies, 
and presents the eloquent claim that he was “overseer of what is 
and what is not”. Generally speaking, the career of Henenu 
shows some excellent parallels to that of Joseph if we take into 
consideration the fact that Henenu never attained Joseph’s 
national authority. 

4. The phrases “I have appointed you over all the land of 
Egypt” (Gen. xli. 41), “ruler over all the land” (Gen. xliii. 6) 
and “lord over all the land of Egypt” (Gen. xlv. 8) have several 
Egyptian counterparts. The Egyptian title most nearly approxi- 
mating to this description of Joseph is “‘ Chief of the Entire Land” 
(bry-tp n #3 dr.f). This is an epithet often applied to Viziers, but 
was also awarded to lesser officials.3 This title is not indicative 
of actual responsibility, but is one of the numerous titles proudly 
displayed by officials who were in the king’s confidence. 

5. When Pharaoh told Joseph “only in the throne will I be 
greater than you” (Gen. xli. 40), he did not bestow on Josepha 
unique position at court. While this phrase has often been taken as 
proof that Joseph was appointed Vizier, the Vizier was only one 
of many officials who could claim to be in the highest rank of 
court officials answerable only to the king. Equivalent Egyptian 
epithets are Great Favourite of the Lord of the Two Lands (mpibS 
n nb #.wy), Foremost among His Courtiers (”b bnty br sny.f),4 


1 Gunn, J.E.A. xxvii (1941), 145; Blackman, J.E.A. xvii (1931), 56. 

2 Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 32%. 

3 Save-Séderbergh, op. cit. pl. vt, left register and pl. 11, line 6. This is the 
tomb of an Eighteenth Dynasty army officer who joined the palace staff on 
retirement. He held no office of national authority in any department of 
government. His epithet, Chief of the Entire Land, is therefore honorary. 
Habachi, A.S.A.E. uit (1954), 503-4, confirms the opinion that while this 
title was used as an epithet of Viziers, it was also granted to officials who did 
not hold this office. 

I would also note in this connexion the honorific epithet Official at the 
Head of the People (sr m-b3.¢ rhy.t) in Warterbuch, 1, 447, Belegst. 18, with 
its variant Chief of the Officials at the Head of the People (¢py n srw m-h.t 
rhy.t) in Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhnaton (Brussels, 1938), P- 9% 
line 1; cf. zbid. p. 141, line 12. 

4 The titles of an Eighteenth Dynasty General in Fakhry, A.JS.A.E. 
XLII (1943), 391-2. The former title is also held by another army officer 
in A.S.A.E. xt (1943), 372. For a similar epithet, Great Noble of the 
Courtiers (sb 9 2 Say), cf. Schiaparelli, Museo Archeologico di Firenze. Antichitd 
Egizie (Rome, 1887), p. 266, no. 1551, Verso, 2-3. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OFFICE OF JOSEPH 


and Great One in the Palace (“3 mw pr-nsw).! Epithets such as 
these were legion among the Egyptian nobility and were awarded 
to any official whose career deserved special recognition.2 Joseph 
was placed in the ranks of those officials who were regarded by 
the king as the é//#e of his nobility. 

6. The term “father to Pharaoh” (Gen. xlv. 8) can only be 
the equivalent of the Egyptian title God’s Father (é¢ ir); God, 
in this title, always refers to the living king.3 While sometimes 
applied to actual fathers or fathers-in-law of the king, this title 
does not indicate any family relationship. It was more frequently 
used by non-royal officials who stood in the relation of “father” 
to the king “by virtue of high station, advanced age, outstanding 
wisdom or some such attribute”.* The title God’s Father appears 
to be ecclesiastical in origin but is very often applied to officials 
whose functions lay in purely secular areas. Huy, Tutankhamon’s 
Nubian Viceroy, is termed God’s Father though he was a govern- 
ment officer and not a priest.© Secular officials in many capacities 
having a personal relationship to the king were awarded this 
title including his personal servants? and royal architects.8 

1 A Captain of Bowmen in Hier. Texts, vit1, p. 13. Note also the Royal 
Architect Amenhotep of the Eighteenth Dynasty who was granted the 
titles Great One in the Palace, Royal Seal-bearer and Eyes of the King in the 
Entire Land among other epithets, an array of honours roughly equivalent 
to those held by Joseph; cf. Legrain, A.S.A.E. 1v (1904), 200-1. 

2 Such epithets as Unique Companion (sr w*.t), One whom the King 
Knows (r) nsw), etc., appear in the biographies of every official holding a 
position within the framework of the national government. I am certain 
that the phrase “only in the throne will I be greater than you” indicates such 
an honorary epithet and is not to be taken literally. 

3 Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 47% ff. 4 Ibid. 1, 51%. 

’ Three priests of the Amarna age are shown on the stela of Hatay giving 
praise to Isis and Osiris. Two of them bear 7¢ nfr as their sole title; cf. 
Drioton, A.S.A.E. xii11 (1943), p. 36, fig. 2. The Middle Kingdom statue 
of Mentuhotep carries two titles, i¢ ntr and sd3wty bity; cf. Legrain, A.S.A.E. 
X (1910), 259. Priests bearing this title could also be attached to the service 
of a particular deity; cf. Steindorff, A.S.A.E. xxxvi (1936), 162 ff., scarabs 
nos. 51 and 174. 7¢ mtr continued to be used as a priestly title into later 
periods; cf. Kmenik-Szedlo, op. cit. p. 281, no. 2374. This latter statuette 
bears a name known only in Saite times; cf. Ranke, Die dgyptische Personen- 
namen, t (Gliickstadt, 1935), p. 125, no. 19 (P3-di-b&}). 

® Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Hwy, p. 7. 

’ Davies, J.E.A. 1x (1923), pl. 27a, from the tomb of the Royal Cup-bearer 
and Chamberlain Paren-nefer. These inscriptions also reproduced in Sandman, 
op. cit. Ppp. 141-3. 

. 8 Breasted, Ancient Records, 11, section 383, from the tomb of the Architect 
uemtre. 
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It is now possible for us to assess the value of the titles given 
to Joseph and reach some conclusions regarding his official 
government post. He was appointed to serve as Overseer of the 
Granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt and Great Steward of the 
Lord of the Two Lands. In this capacity, Joseph should be 
considered the Egyptian Minister of Agriculture with the added 
duties of administering the private estates of the king. To carry 
out his responsibilities as a crown official, he was granted the 
privilege of using the royal seal and the title Royal Seal-bearer. 

Added prestige was given to Joseph’s official status by the 
granting of several honorific titles, none of which can be con- 
sidered offices carrying responsibilities. They rather indicate an 
official who has reached the level of “elder statesman” and who 
stands in the innermost circle of royal advisers whose positions 
in the government made them answerable only to the king. 
These honorary epithets can in no way be used to determine the 
administrative post to which Joseph was appointed. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that there wete 
a number of highly-placed officials in the Egyptian government, 
exclusive of the Vizier, who could claim any, or all, of the 
honours and titles given to Joseph and who performed the 
duties ascribed to him. When the titles and duties of Joseph are 
placed against their Egyptian background, it is evident that we 
have no right to insist that he was appointed to the Vizierate. 
It is much more in keeping with the evidence to claim that he 
was one of several important officials who could speak with the 
authority of the Crown, whose duties gave them personal 
authority in all parts of Egypt and who were especially rewarded 
with certain honorific epithets granted by the king. 

We may approximate Joseph’s full titulary in a normal 
Egyptian arrangement as follows: 

Overseer of the Granaries of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

Royal Seal-bearer, 

God’s Father, 

Great Steward of the Lord of the Two Lands, 

Foremost of Courtiers, 

Chief of the Entire Land. 
That he cannot be called Vizier in no way minimizes the powet 
he held, for these titles and epithets make him one of the most 
important officials in the Egyptian government. 
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A WEST-SEMITIC COGNATE TO 
AKKADIAN “SUHATU” 


By Rosert Gorois, New York 


In his publication of the enigmatic Akkadian texts which he has 
entitled “Divine Love Lyrics from Babylon” (J.S.S. rv, 1959, 
1 ff.), W. G. Lambert discusses the meaning of the obscure term 
subatu (p. 15). 

In the few passages where it is met with, it is evidently a part 
of the body covered with hair that can be shaved. Hence Meier 
equates it with “the upper lip” (Z.A. xLv, 200 f.). On the basis 
of the occurrence of the phrase sarat subati between the sarat 
sapuli “the hair of the lower parts” and sarat irti “hair of the 
head”, R. Labat (Traité Akkadien de Diagnostics et Pronostics 
Médicaux, 1, Paris—Leiden, 1956, 114, n. 206) prefers to render the 
subatu as the “pubis”. On the other hand, Lambert’s text 
(L.K.A. 92, col. a, 1. 17) apparently makes reference to the smell 
of the subatu. He therefore suggests that the word means 
“armpit”. 

In view of the uncertainty of the term, cognate evidence 
should prove welcome. We are in position to support the truth 
of Lambert’s conjecture. The noun traditionally vocalized -ne 
or 1% is frequent in Rabbinic Hebrew, in the exact meaning, 
“armpit”, as e.g. Mishnah Sanhedrin vii. 7 mrpn m aw bya 
nea satan “A ‘Ba‘al’débh’ means a Python which speaks from his 
armpit”; Negaim i. 4. PUAVA MINKD M2 NX APD NINYD ANN 
niva tT enw “The woman (is examined) while she stands like 
one that rolls out bread, and like one that gives suck to her child, 
and like one that weaves at an upright loom, if the sign is within 
the right armpit”. Even more common in the same meaning is 
the phrase *nw ma. It occurs also in Jewish Palestinian—Aramaic 
as ww and wry a, as e.g. Jerusalem Targum on Deut. xxii. 5; 
P.T. Terumah vi, 454, P.T. Abodah Zarah u, 41b. 

The passage in the Targum is of particular interest here, since 
as an instance of the prohibition embodied in Deut. xxii. 5 it 
forbids the shaving of the hair of the special parts of the body 
(Try WwW °2 922 Id” N°). 

The etymology of the noun is clear. From the root sy || sd || 
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Shh “bow, crouch down’”’, come the nouns subah, Sihah and Sahat 
“pit”, as well as subatu and Sebi, which refer to the hollow in 
the armpit. On the Akkadian sibilant s with a Hebrew—Aramaic 
equivalent §, cf. Akkadian sigu, Hebrew s0g, Aramaic Saqa “leg”; 
Akk. szbi, sibittu, Heb. sibh‘ah, Aram. s¢bh‘a. 
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A NOTE ON nwa IN JER. XII. 5 
By ALBERT EHRMAN, New York 


Jer. xii. 5b reads: pow paa men PRI mwa ANK ow PIN. 

Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner in their recent 
Biblical Lexicon! apparently for want of a satisfying explanation 
of this verse accept the emendation nwa in place of M.T. nena. 
F. Buhl in his 17th edition of Wilhelm Gesenius’s Hebrdisches 
und Araméaisches Handworterbuch tiber das Alte Testament resorted 
to the same emendation. Both of these groups of lexicographers 
ate of course harking back to the proposal originally suggested 
by Hitzig. This emendation was carried forward by Cornill and 
Duhm. Thus Cornill in his edition of Jeremiah in Haupt’s The 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament stated : “In place of the universally 
attested reading noia Hitzig again proposes the excellent 
emendation na which is almost categorically demanded by 
the sense and the context.”3 The trouble with this theory is, 
however, that the verb nna simply does not take the preposition 
2 but rather bx, ¥, “nx or a (). A. B. Ehrlich, who possessed 
a fine sense for Biblical idiom sensed this awkward construction 
and solved the problem to his satisfaction by adding a still 
further emendation,* namely, nna ans mbw porn. 

The fact is, however, that all these emendations are totally 
unnecessary as there exists a perfectly good Arabic cognate to 
nea, namely ek, which has the meaning to fall down, lie prostrate. 
If we accept the notion that the meaning of Arabic ¢: here 
underlies Hebrew nwa our verse becomes perfectly lucid. Thus 
we should understand Jeremiah to be saying: “And if in a land 
of peace thou dost fall, How wilt thou fare among the thickets 
of Jordan.” The only scholar in modern times, that I know of, 
to defend the equation of Hebrew nvia and Arabic e: was the 
tematkable Judaeo-Arabist Solomon L. Skoss, whose con- 
vincing arguments has apparently gone unnoticed. 

It should also be added that our interpretation fits exactly the 
Aramaic translation of Targum Jonathan who renders the verse: 
pn nvann nX xndw NYIND. 

' Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden, 1953), 1, 118. 

? Leipzig, 1921, p. 92, reprinted Berlin, Géttingen and Heidelberg, 1954. 

3 The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 49-50. 

* Randglossen zur hebraischen Bibel (Leipzig, 1908-14), Iv, 275. 

5 §. L. Skoss, “The Root nvi3 in Jeremiah 12. 5, Psalms 22. 10, Proverbs 


14.16, and Job 4o. 23”, Jewish Studies in Memory of G. A. Kohut (New York, 
1935), PP. 549-53. 
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A NOTE ON A PIYYUT VERSE 


By SALOMON SPEIER, Ziirich 


The Piyyut! rasa ynx nm 7x, the fifth part of the Qerobha 
nn qa yap 343 Jun? omnx, is recited on the second Day of the 
New Year during the Morning Service. Its author is Simeon ben 
Isaac ben Abun, also called sometimes Simeon the Great. He 
lived in Mainz about the year 1000, and was associated in the 
office of rabbi with Gershom ben Juda, the “Light of the Dia- 
spora”’. He died apparently in 1052.3 
The first stanza of our Piyyut reads as follows: 


JPIBI NN TNA IAN 
Pam 332 PN yw 
oy on-ONd NPR 


I will offer homage and adoration in a garland of praise. 
I will order my supplication of lips and heart. 
I will call unto God most high.+ 


W. Heidenheim,' in his commentary on the Mahzor,® comments 
on the first line of the stanza as follows: 


ITN means “magnification” and it is always vocalized with six points’ 
as stated in Shorashim.8 Wi means “sovereignty”. The meaning of the 
verb JAX is “to give” and it is not connected with the passage in 


1 Davidson, Thesaurus of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry, 1 (New York, 1924), 
N, 1210 and Iv (1933), p. 224. 

2 Davidson, Joc. cit. 8, 8906 and Iv, p. 287. 

3 On Simeon see Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie (Berlin, 
1865), pp. 111-15; H. J. Michael, Or ha-Chajim (Frankfurt a.M, 1891), 
p. 601, no. 1219; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, v (4th ed. Leipzig, 1909), 384-6 
and 543-5, n. 22; I. Elbogen, Der judische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung (3rd ed. Frankfurt a.M., 1931), pp. 328-30, and 562, n. 5; 
Germania Judaica, published by I. Elbogen, A. Freimann and H. Tykocinski 
(Breslau, 1934), pp. 189, n. 5 and 212, n. 151-213, n. 157. 

+ Hebrew text and translation in Service of the Synagogue, a new edition with 
an English translation. ..under the sanction of the late Dr Hermann Adler 
(16th ed. London, 1946), p. 196. 

5 Born in Heidenheim in 1757; died in Roedelheim in 1832. 

6 men wx Sw iw ard sin (Roedelheim, 1804), p. 17b. 

7 Le. two segolim. \T8 appears twice in the Bible: Mic. ii. 8 and Zech. xi. 13. 

8 Sefer ha-Shorashim by David Qimhi, ed. Biesenthal-Lebrecht (Berlin, 
1847), col. 9. 
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A NOTE ON A PIYYUT VERSE 


Judges v. 11: 7 MpTE un ov. For, were it connected, x in nx would 
have been vocalized with hatif patah and n with patab, without dagesh, 
as in the passages: Proverbs xxv. 9! Yan Ox nx TiO, Ezek. xliii. 8 
anx boxi and in other similar instances. 


I should like to draw attention to a point that seems to have 
escaped Heidenheim’s notice although it is in favour of his 
explanation. The first line of the stanza is, I submit, related to 
the passage in Ps. viii. 2: 


TOR PINT 42 Jaw TTR AD ITN /A 
navn by 7TIN AIN 


and the poet had this passage in mind when he wrote 
JOR TIL ITN 


1 Many MSS. read ‘in. 


CORRECTION 


By a regrettable accident, the note ‘Translated by the Editors’ 
was added at the end of M. Haran’s article in the January issue 
of the Journal, where it does not belong, as well as at the end 
of O. Eissfeldt’s article, where it does belong. Dr Haran’s 
article was written in English. 











REVIEWS 


A. L. OpPpENHEIM, E, Retner, and others (ed. by), The Assyrian Dictionary of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Vol. 3. D. 1959. P. xiv+ 204, 
(Price: DM. 36.) Vol. 4. E. 1958. Pp. xiv+ 436. (Price: DM. 64.) (Oriental 
Institute, Chicago University (for U.S.A. and Canada); Augustin, 
Glickstadt.) 


The great Assyrian dictionary continues its sumptuous (if expensive) course 
and its utility increases as it goes on until no Assyriologist will be able to do 
without it. One cannot but regret, however, that the citations are not less 
lavishly set out and the references cut down (why does enzu“ goat”’ require two 
pages, in which most of the references are to uninformative lists of domestic 
beasts ?), so that more space may be available for other purposes such as the 
result of discussions in commentaries and articles in periodical literature. 

In both volumes the orthography causes great difficulty. Under d many 
words are missing or apparently missing because presumably they will be 
found under ¢ or ¢, for which the relevant volumes have not yet appeared; 
but this is an inevitable consequence of the deficiencies of the cuneiform 
script. The case with e is not quite the same; here the editors have put only 
words which they regard as beginning with e, leaving those beginning with 
a, ¢ and w to separate and future volumes. Orthography, however, works 
havoc of these distinctions, especially in the case of e and 7, which often 
cannot be kept apart; for example, under which letter ought érsitu (Muss- 
Arnolt) or ersitu (Bezold) “earth” to be entered? The point is of slight 
importance in a small Handwérterbuch in one volume, but becomes serious 
when each letter has a separate volume to itself. So é “no!” appears here, 
but prohibitive é, ai “not” is reserved for another volume! If, however, the 
vowels are not so distinguished and the words follow the place of the first 
consonant (i.e. second radical) in the alphabet, the result will be several 
volumes for a single letter under which several letters will be grouped. The 
problem is perhaps insoluble, and the editors have made the best of a bad 
business (even though e and / might with advantage have been run together 
at the expense of overriding the system). What is ugly is the use of the 
German / for y() ina work in the English language; it can only be misleading 
to non-Assyriologists. 

Another difficulty is the arrangement of the roots. First, why is not the 
common practice of arranging Semitic words under their respective roots 
followed? The arrangement of every word from the same root by purely 
alphabetical arrangement means that a root and its derivative terms are 
scattered far and wide. The present purely alphabetic arrangement is justified 
only if a list of its derivative forms is added under each root, as Gesenius- 
Buhl do in their Hebrew lexicon. Sumerian words present no difficulty; 
for they can simply be entered in their proper alphabetic place amongst the 
roots. Second, why are obviously different roots so often put together and 
others equally obviously identical kept distinct? For example, can ekdu 
“feeble” (cf. Arab. bakada “ failed”’) and ehdu or rather eqdu “fierce” (cf. Syt. 
iged “burned; was fiery, zealous”; see Ungnad in Z.A. xxxvut, 197) be the 
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REVIEWS 


same word, and why are da’dnu “force, violence” and dandnu “strength” 
(even though they both came ultimately from the same base) put together? 
Or again, why are dalalu “to praise” and dalalu “to perform a rite” (for 
divine praises are expressed in a rite or opus; hence dullu “service”’) and 
essru 1 “to press for payment”, II “to collect (tribute)” and eséru “to 
enclose, shut in” (for both are forms of squeezing) respectively separated? 
In many such cases the dilemma would be resolved by a reference to the 
corresponding word in the cognate languages which, in spite of some 
ambiguities, are often well known (much as the self-sufficient Assyriologist 
dislikes being beholden to them). An interesting case, which poses a problem, 
is eméru “to have intestinal trouble” and eméru “...(?)” as applied to the 
face, which can hardly be dissociated; so in the Old Testament the re- 
duplicated Hebrew “an is applied both to the face (Job xvi. 16) and to the 
bowels (Lam. i. 20, ii. 11), being traditionally translated “‘is flushed” in 
the first and “is contorted” (cf. Symm’s xotéotpatrta, ouveTtAdxnoav) in the 
second case. It is, however, likely to have the same sense in both usages and 
“is contorted” may be accepted as suiting face and bowels equally well, 
especially as the Arabic hémara “was entangled” supports it (Driver in 
Festschrift A. Bertholet,p.137). Can eméru be connected with these Hebrew and 
Arabic verbs? The difficulty is that Akk. e corresponds to Heb. / and Arab. 6 
but not to Arab. J; if the equation is accepted, a loanword must be postulated. 
The variant heméru (v1, 169), however, keeps the equation. 

Occasionally words are mistranslated: for example damamu “to mourn” 
instead of “to moan” (for the word is derived from an onomatopoeic base 
describing a low sound) and ddéigqu “siege-wall” instead of “siege-tower” 
(for it seems to have been an engine wheeled up to the walls of an invested 
city to enable the besiegers to overlook them; cf. Syr. déq “kept watch, 
observed”’). Why too is durgari “chair set up (in position)’’, as the Sumerian 
terms shows, translated “‘ ornate chair”’, although no idea of ornamentation 
is contained in the root? Several phrases incidentally included are also 
mistranslated: for example, ina babifu “in his precinct” means “in his 
doorway”, where the offender was hanged (111, 400), and Ju ikkallu “who is 
detained” means “who holds himself back, refrains (from the ordeal)” 
(m1, 40; for the offender if retained, i.e. drowned, in the river would not 
have to be put to death afterwards). Some of the translations, too, make 
very dubious sense; e.g. do eagles build their nests in windows of houses 
of even on tree-tops (Iv, 324)? Lastly dabrat sapsi, in which sapsu is left 
untranslated, means “fierce in might” (111, 16). 

A certain number of omissions may be noted (unless the words are really 
concealed by the arrangement and not lost). Such are e for e/i “against” 
(Dossin in R.A. xxx, 88 and von Soden in Z..A. x11, 137) and e “no!” before 
4 noun in the gen. case (Perry Sin 20 iv R. 5), emégu “to be deep”, whence 
mustémiqu “deep in prayer” (C.H. a ii. 19, iv. 65), dalapif “restlessly” (von 
Soden in Z..A. x1, 22 1-2) and dibbitu “claim, suit” (Scheil, A.J.S. 1, 7, 11); 
or again didibbi “acceptance of a suit by a court” (as it is translated) is cited 
as occurring only in a native glossary, but it occurs in fact in the title of 
several sections of Hammurabi’s Code preserved on an Old Babylonian 
tablet, where it means ‘“‘case with judgement” or the like (Driver and Miles, 
B.L. 1, 114, 204). Further, daf’u in the second entry has no citations (111, 121, 
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where it may be a dittograph from the preceding entry); and “Bu.” (as used 
in the numeration of certain tablets in the British Museum) is absent from 
the list of abbreviations. 

All in all, although some of the indexing on which the dictionary is based 
seems to have been amateurish and the editing needs to be tightened up, the 
dictionary is a very welcome and valuable contribution to Assyriology; and, 
while its interpretations must be used with caution, its wealth of reference 
and citations makes it indispensable. G. R. DRIVER 


W. von Soven, Akkadisches Handworterbuch: unter Benutzung des lexicalischen 
Nachlasses von Bruno Meissner (1868-1947). Lieferung 1: a-asium. 1959. 
Pp. xvi+ 80. (Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 16.00.) 


The appearance of the first fascicule of this eagerly awaited lexicon will give 
pleasure not only to all Assyriologists but also to everyone interested in 
Semitic lexicography. No more accomplished editor could have been 
chosen than Professor von Soden, the leading authority on Akkadian 
grammar and editor of Assyrian and Babylonian texts of almost every 
literary genre as well as of native lexical lists. The foundations of the new 
Handwérterbuch were laid by earlier German Assyriologists who compiled 
material over several decades and the exceptionally outstanding contribu- 
tions of Bruno Meissner (1868-1947) have been recognized by the associa- 
tion of his name with that of von Soden on the title-page. 

The new Handwérterbuch inevitably invites comparison with the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary of which some volumes have already appeared. Like the 
earlier lexicons of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt, the two will be mutually 
complementary and, in view of the rapid advance of Assyriological studies, 
they will probably not always agree. Neither attempts to list all conjectural 
interpretations ; both will have to be continually supplemented by corrections 
and additional entries; almost certainly every fascicule of each will be out- 
dated in some respects even while passing through the press. The scholarship, 
scope and importance of the two are equal and each has its relative advantages 
and disadvantages. The Chicago dictionary is more ofa library work. Published 
sumptuously in larger type, with a separate bound volume for each letter and a 
convenient division of the longer articles into small paragraphs, it is easier to 
read but more inconvenient for quick reference. The Handwirterbuch, as its 
name implies, is more effective as a manual work. Published in large quarto 
size, with two large columns to the page, it should easily be bound into two 
large but manageable volumes and its more moderate price is likely to make 
it the usual working-tool of most Assyriologists. The type is smaller than 
that of previous Akkadian dictionaries and the material is compressed into 
the requisite limits by the use of an unusually large number of abbreviations, 
yet it cites a considerably greater number of published works than its 
Chicago counterpart and has the merit of referring frequently to specialized 
glossaries where a mass of illustrative material is gathered together in one 
place. Appreciably more room is also devoted to etymology and this will 
commend it to comparative linguists. 

The Akkadian words are wisely arranged in the order of the Latin—not 
of the Semitic—alphabet, since many are derived from non-Semitic languages 
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such as Sumerian, Hurrite and Old Persian; indeed, those unfamiliar with the 
recent phenomenal advances in Akkadian lexicography will be astonished 
at the large number of foreign loanwords as well as by the enormous number 
of entries not found in earlier lexicons. The first fascicule covers almost all 
of the letter 2 which is etymologically the most difficult and will probably 
occupy more space than any other. Many words in initial aleph will, of 
course, be listed under the letters ¢, j, 2, §, u and w; a key to Semitic roots 
beginning with a/eph is accordingly provided on page 1. English readers 
will regret that the letter 7 has been selected to designate the sound of 
English y. Catchwords are normally cited in the Old Babylonian form but, 
with a few deliberate exceptions, all variant spellings are noted. Indication 
is given of the temporal and geographical range of both vocabulary and 
orthography, several periods of both Babylonian and Assyrian being 
differentiated and various peripheral areas, such as Cappadocia and Mari, 
being distinguished. The literary categories—legal, mathematical, hymnic, 
etc.—in which usages occur is also, in appropriate cases, defined. Some 
items are purposely omitted, including most proper nouns and many words 
of doubtful authenticity occurring within personal names. For numerous 
technical terms in natural history, botany, astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
medicine, pottery, etc., only an approximate definition is yet available. It 
should be noted that verbal forms with infixed ¢ are frequently listed as 
perfects of the G (i.e. the simple)-form of the verb. 

A valuable and essential feature is the full citation of the references in 
Babylonian and Assyrian lexical lists, including much unpublished material; 
this will facilitate independent research into the exact meaning of rare and 
obscure expressions, some of which have not yet been found in literary 
documents. In illustrating the usage of words preference is, commendably, 
given to passages not cited in the earlier lexicons but in the case of very rare 
terms all known occurrences are recorded. 

The foreword describes how the lexicon came into being; it may be sup- 
plemented by Dr von Soden’s article in Orientalia, xxvut (1959), 26-33, 
where he indicates some of his difficulties and mentions problems he has had 
to lay aside for the present. Following the foreword are instructions on the 
use of the book, with keys to symbols, abbreviations, bibliography and 
Sumerian determinatives. 

The writer’s intention is apparently to proceed uninterruptedly from a to z, 
whereas the Chicago scholars began with 4 and have worked backwards 
towards a. Their work should be helpful to Dr von Soden in his preparation 
of the letters b to b. The present reviewer would suggest, however, that, 
instead of both works continuing in parallel to the end of the alphabet, 
contemporary scholarship would benefit if, while the German work followed 
the normal order of the letters, the Americans, after completing the letter a, 
were to devote their attention next to some of the final letters—unless the 
Chicago publication is likely to proceed at a much greater speed than the 
German. Whichever course is chosen, the highest praise is due to the scholars 
of both countries for the courageous, painstaking and capable way in which 
they are carrying out their formidable assignments and all Semitic scholars 
will hope that their respective projects will be brought to a happy and success- 
ful conclusion in the not too distant future. CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 
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F. R. Kraus. Ein Edikt des Kénigs Ammi-saduqa von Babylon. (Studia et 
Documenta ad Jura Orientis Antiqui Pertinentia, vol. v.) 1958. Pp. xvi+ 
260+ 4 plates. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 25, or by subscription Fl. 20.) 


Some eighteen years ago Dr Kraus identified in the Istanbul Museum 
a duplicate of a difficult and enigmatic text which had attracted considerable 
attention from students of ancient Babylonian law and had been successively 
interpreted as part of the Code of Hammurabi and as part of the reform 
programme of a later Babylonian king. The new fragment, containing the 
remains of twenty legal injunctions, is much more extensive than the earlier 
and both, although dating from New Babylonian times, are clearly copies 
from an Old Babylonian original which can almost certainly be assigned on 
internal evidence to about the beginning of the reign of Ammizaduga, 
Hammurabi’s fourth successor. Why the two copies diverge noticeably in 
both wording and spelling is a mystery. Dr Kraus, who acknowledges 
valuable help from Professor B. Landsberger, offers here (in lieu of tran- 
scription) excellent photographs of the whole of the new tablet with trans- 
literations of both recensions, a tentative translation and a full and profusely 
documented commentary on the linguistic, grammatical, legal, sociological, 
topographical and historical problems of the text, including the meaning 
of some fifty obscure juristic terms. Although much remains uncertain, 
Dr Kraus has made large and significant contributions towards the 
interpretation. 

In the second part of his book he investigates the probable context and 
purpose of the document which, in its present mutilated form, without the 
original beginning and end, comprises a series of injunctions, presumably 
from the king, mainly to remit arrears of royal taxes and to cancel private 
debts owed by specified professional classes and local communities and to 
emancipate certain freeborn debt-slaves; in some cases the death-penalty is 
prescribed for disobedience. The chief professional groups whose names 
have been preserved are those closely connected with the “‘palace”’, including 
tenant-farmers, herdsmen, shepherds, merchants employed as commercial 
agents, carriers, wine-purveyors, soldiers and “fishermen”. The local com- 
munities favoured by the remissions are Babylon, Borsippa, Isin, Larsa and 
some other cities and districts of Babylonia. 

A characteristic feature of the document is the use in several paragraphs 
of the phrase assum Sarrum misaram ana matim ifkunu (“because the King has 
provided ‘justice’ for the land”) and Dr Kraus tries to show that this phrase 
is employed technically to distinguish injunctions which have only an im- 
mediate, non-recurring force and are not intended as permanent enactments. 
He traces the use of this phrase and of a number of others with apparently 
a similar technical sense in the year-names and business documents of the 
Old Babylonian period and he argues with great cogency that remissions of 
this occasional type were common in Babylonia in the early years of the 
second millennium s.c., occurring in some cases, like the one under dis- 
cussion, at the beginning of a new reign. The references are classified by him 
chronologically under the individual city-states, Babylon, Isin, Larsa, 
Eshnunna, Hana, etc. Some of the passages cited are, as he recognizes, of 
doubtful interpretation, but corroborative material (to which he alludes) has 
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recently been published by Dr D. O. Edzard and there can be little doubt that 
Dr Kraus has established this, his main, thesis, and that the document he is 
discussing is, as he claims, the only hitherto published (and possibly the 
only extant) example of a royal edict of its class. Full indexes are given of the 
technical terms discussed, of the vocabulary of the edict, of the grammatical, 
legal, geographical and other comments and of the passages (several hundred 
in number) cited from other Akkadian literature. The book is a substantial 
and important aid to the study of Old Akkadian terminology and of legal 
and social practice in ancient Babylonia. CECIL J. MULLO WEIR 


W. L. Hotuapay, The Root 80BH in the Old Testament, with Particular Reference 
to its Usages in Covenantal Contexts. 1958. Pp. x+192. (Brill, Leiden. 
Price: Fl. 18.) 


This work, which was prepared under the direction of P. de Boer, examines 
the history of a concept which is expressed by a root which has more than 
1000 verbal occurrences in the Old Testament and is indeed one of the most 
frequent to be found there. Moreover, it embraces very different meanings 
besides the basic physical meaning of “‘return”, and especially a theological 
meaning, designated here as “‘covenantal”, with the important concepts of 
repentance and apostasy. The first chapter, “‘Basic Data”, offers statistics 
of the Old Testament material and informs the reader about the cognates of 
the root in the other Semitic languages. Chapter 1 deals with the Versions, 
chapter 111 with the lexical investigation, which is introduced by a thorough 
study designed to establish the precise fundamental meaning: comparison 
with synonymous verbs; the meaning of the various forms in the verb, 
noun and proper names derived from the root; the expression Sab S*bit 
(here the author only presents the material and the various attempts at a 
solution without expressing his own point of view); the possibility of 
transitive use in the Qal. Chapter 1v deals with the “covenantal” usage, with 
the apparent division into “repent” and “‘apostatize”’; the first is old, also 
extra-Israelite, not confined to Deuteronomic literature and Jeremiah, but 
in Israel combined with the Covenant, as a restoration of an original relation- 
ship; with the prophets of the eighth century it signified return to God, and 
later also return from the Exile. Three appendices deal with instances of 
uncertain text, parallel passages, and the interchange of Qal and Hiph‘il. 
Finally, an exhaustive index of all 4% occurrences are arranged in tables. 

The work is based on a thorough knowledge of the Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material (including the Versions), as well as the modern literature 
on the subject, and is most carefully arranged and carried out. Owing to its 
sober factuality it is not easily readable; to find one’s way through the index 
alone requires some effort. The transcription could have been simplified with- 
out loss by writing s#b instead of s#bh and the like. The high quality of the 
work, however, more than compensates for these things. 

For the rest, the critic finds little to comment on. On p. 9, for occurrences 
of the root in Akkadian, cf. Salonen, Orientalia, x1x (1950), 406. Recently 
further examples have come to light, in the Ostrakon from Kalach, published 
by Segal in Iraq, xrx (cf. B.A.S.O.R. 149, 33), and the two new stelae from 
Sefire-Sudschin (cf. A. Dupont-Sommer, Les Inscriptions Araméennes de Sfire, 
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1958). The word wayyaseb, Job xxxiii. 26c, is here understood to mean “give 
back” (p. 95); frequently, however, it is differently understood (Ehrlich), or 
emended (Duhm), and it would thus be better placed under § 32, 1. In 
dealing with subd, Isa. xxx. 15 (p. 107), one misses the emendation Jébé, 
suggested by the parallelism with bithd and the parallel in Isa. vii. 4, and 
advocated frequently since Graetz—a meaning which Dahood derives from 
the Ugaritic without emendation (cf. Z.A.W. Lxx, 1958, 140). On p. 130: 
Jer. viii. 4 is most probably originally a profane saying, which Jeremiah 
only made into a pun with a covenantal sense. The intransitive form héJsibi, 
Ezek. xiv. 6, advocated by L. Prijs, Theol. Zeitschr. v, 1949 (!), 152 ff. appears 
to menotimpossible against Holladay (p. 115, nn. 94 and 139 f.); also Zimmerli 
and Eichrodt now translate thus. On p. 137, in connexion with Jer. xlix. 4, 
cf. Duhm’s conjecture sa’“anannd, which would eliminate this instance. On 
p. 137, for Job iv. 20 among others mésib is proposed (Ehrlich) in place of 
the disputed mésim, a case of a purely conjectured occurrence of the root for 
which there may be still other examples.' W. BAUMGARTNER 


J. ScHREINER, Septuaginta-Massora des Buches der Richter. (Analecta Biblica, 7.) 
1957. Pp. xii+138. (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 
3300 Or $5.50.) 


The Greek Judges offers a textual problem of a special character. While in 
other Septuagint books, in spite of numerous variants, a common basic text 
is discernible, Judges has been transmitted in at least two different textual 
forms. Later investigations have established no less than four independent 
texts. Their mutual relationship is a very much discussed problem. While 
some scholars have spoken of them as different translations, the general 
opinion nowadays tends to assume a common original lying behind the texts. 

In his careful and detailed study Dr Schreiner has undertaken the task of 
comparing the textual groups of the Septuagint Judges (A, O, L, R, B) 
with the Massoretic text. In the author’s opinion the Greek text in its various 
forms is mainly based upona Hebrew text almost identical with the Massoretic. 
Consequently his observations concern such things as style, vocabulary, 
method of translation, and exegesis. In many instances, however, the 
Greek translation offers genuine readings, which deserve attention for the 
restoration of the Massoretic text. 

The value of Dr Schreiner’s investigation above all lies in the careful 
collection and classification of the abundant material. His comments upon 
the passages quoted are very short but as a rule plausible and witnessing to 
the author’s sound judgement. GILLIS GERLEMAN 


A. VAN DEN Born, Koningen I en II uit de grondtekst vertaald en uitgelegd. 
(De Boeken van het Oude Testament, Iv, no. 2.) 1958. Pp. 238. (Romen 
en Zonen, Roermond en Maaseik. Price: Fl. 9.) 


Van den Born’s commentary on I and II Kings completes the fourth volume 
of the Dutch Catholic series De Boeken van het Oude Testament, and forms 


1 Translated from German by the Editors. 
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a worthy companion to the earlier part of the volume, his commentary on 
J and II Samuel, which was reviewed in the April 1957 issue of this Journal. 

Kings is recognized as the concluding part of the Deuteronomic historical 
work, Van den Born is not convinced that in its original form this work 
ended with the account of Josiah’s reformation; he holds that the fall of the 
southern monarchy was in the author’s mind from the outset as the terminus 
of his history. The paragraphs about Gedaliah (II Kings xxv. 22-6) and 
about Jehoiachin’s release (II Kings xxv. 27-30) were, however, added later. 
There are, he thinks, a number of even later additions; thus the description 
of Solomon’s kingdom as covering ol ‘éber hannahar (1 Kings iv. 24; Heb. 
v. 4) must come from the Persian period, when ‘abar-nah'rd was the official 
designation of the territory west of the Euphrates. 

With regard to the sources on which the author of Kings drew, van den 
Born follows the usual lines, but he makes the interesting suggestion that 
some of the author’s information was based on inscriptions. ‘There are 
several notices which begin with the expression, ‘It was he who’ (h#’). 
This ba’ (‘he’) could be the transposition of an emphatic ’“ni (‘It was I who’) 
such as we find in the Mesha inscription. If kings like Mesha, rulers of petty 
states like Moab, left inscriptions, why not the kings of Israel and Judah, 
some of whom undertook great building projects and engaged in successful 
wars, in which they could boast? It would be sensational, but not surprising, 
if such an inscription once more came to light in Jerusalem or Samaria; the 
Siloam inscription need not remain a unique instance”’ (p. 9). 

Van den Born describes Kings as the “first epitomizing and synoptic 
history book which has come down to us from the ancient Near East” 
(p. 11), and he finds the author’s unifying principle (apart from the general 
Deuteronomic outlook) in the promise of Nathan to David in II Sam. vii— 
a promise which influences the whole presentation of the history of the 
monarchy. 

The “one tribe” which Solomon’s son is to retain for David’s sake 
(I Kings xi. 32) is the tribe of Benjamin, a tribe of the northern kingdom, 
which for the rest is divinely appointed to Jeroboam; it goes without saying 
that Judah would continue to be ruled by the house of David. Thus van den 
Born—by contrast, for example, with de Vaux, who identifies the “one 
tribe” with Simeon (which was, of course, absorbed in Judah). 

There is a useful appendix of thirty-three translations of contemporary 
documents, from the Assyrian account of the battle of Karkar to the list of 
Jehoiachin’s rations. 

Both the translation and the commentary will be found useful and depend- 
able by students of the Old Testament; the one cause for regret about the 
work, as with so many other fine works in Dutch, is that linguistic considera- 
tions will restrict its usefulness. F. F. BRUCE 


T. HENsHAw, The Latter Prophets. 1958. Pp. 342. (Allen and Unwin, 
London. Price: 30s.) 


This book gives a general survey of the prophets of the Old Testament, being 
obviously intended for the theological student, clergyman, or serious- 
minded layman. By the term “latter prophets” the author means those books 
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included in that category in the Hebrew canon—lIsaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Twelve. The author has previously published The Foundation of 
the Christian Church and New Testament Literature in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship, and edited Shakespeare’s play Antony and Cleopatra. He has 
obviously read the prophets very carefully and read widely in books on the 
prophets. His aim is not to present new theories, but to survey the prophetic 
books in the light of modern critical scholarship. 

Opening chapters deal with the prophetic literature in general, particularly 
the growth of the books; the historical background from 800 B.c. to the 
Maccabaean period; archaeology and the prophetic period; the history of 
the prophetic movement before Amos; and the forms and characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry. Then follow chapters on the various prophets, or sections 
of prophetic books, in chronological order, beginning with Amos and ending 
with Zechariah ix-xiv. There are concise appendices on the Priesthood, 
Sacrifice, the Messianic Hope, the Calendar, Feasts and Fasts, Weights, 
Measures and Money, Chronological Tables, and Bibliography. In each 
chapter on the prophets the treatment usually follows this pattern: (1) the 
life and character of the prophet, (2) analysis of the contents, (3) problems 
of unity, date and authorship, and special problems of interpretation, 
(4) permanent influence, and (5) style. The fourth of these is usually an 
exposition of the message and teaching of the prophet, together with brief 
consideration of the influence of that prophet on subsequent ages and on the 
present. (Of Obadiah it is said that “‘his influence has been harmful, for he 
has helped to foster the spirit of a narrow nationalism among the Jewish 
people”’.) The section on the style of each prophet is often very useful, and 
it is apparently a subject on which the author is an expert. 

The point of view of this book can be seen if we give a few samples of the 
author’s opinions on several moot points in the study of the prophets. 

Henshaw is unwilling to commit himself to any single interpretation of 
Hosea’s marital experience. He says all that is certain to us is that it was well 
known that Hosea’s oracles were the product of an unfortunate marriage 
experience, but the tradition was preserved in various forms. He presents 
as the “‘generally accepted view in this country” that Hosea married Gomer 
at a time when he knew nothing against her, but later she left him and became 
a temple prostitute, and the prophet had to buy her back from the temple 
authorities. This reviewer doubts that this is “the generally accepted view” 
in Britain today; in America, at least, there is no view that can be described 
as generally accepted. It is by no means certain that Gomer was a temple 
prostitute, for she is never called a &désah in the book. 

In the book of Micah, the author says that only chs. i-iii, omitting ii. 12, 
13, can be confidently assigned to the prophet. 

Isaiah of Jerusalem is interpreted as believing in the “inviolability of 
Jerusalem”, and the so-called Messianic prophecies in ix. 2-7, xi. 1-9 
xxxii. 1-8 are attributed to him. Yet Henshaw believes that the prophet 
was not predicting the coming of Christ. The ideal ruler which was promised 
by Isaiah “was to appear in his own day or perhaps a little later, but not in 
the far-distant future” (p. 135). He does not mention the view now held 
by some scholars that one or more of these poems originated as a coronation 
or enthronement liturgy for an Israelite king, or as a hymn used at the birth 
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of a prince, and was later given a Messianic interpretation. Henshaw does 
not view Isaiah vii. 14-17 as Messianic, but as a sign of rebuke and assurance. 

Zephaniah is interpreted as prophesying in the reign of Josiah before 
622 B.c., and a good deal of the book is considered to be editorial (ii. 8-11, 
15, iii. 9-10, 14-20). 

Nahum is a prophecy written “shortly before 612 B.c.”» Henshaw incor- 
rectly says that i. 2-ii. 2 “is really an imperfect acrostic poem, the acrostic 
form of which can be traced at least down to the tenth verse” (p. 145). It 
does not seem at all likely that the acrostic poem ever extended beyond the 
tenth verse, and i. 11-ii. 2 must be treated separately. It is very probable that 
i, 11, 14, li. 1 are from the prophet Nahum. 

The author gives a good discussion of the problems involved in the study 
of the book of Ezekiel, and surveys recent critical opinion which has tried to 
deal with them, but in the end he declares: “‘We believe that the traditional 
view is nearer the truth than the modern theories” (p. 205). Thus the book as 
a whole “with the exception of a few secondary elements, which now 
cannot be exactly determined”, is the work of the prophet Ezekiel who 
prophesied “in Babylon before and after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c.” 
This reviewer can hardly blame Henshaw for throwing up his hands and 
deciding in favour of the traditional view, since Old Testament scholars 
hold such widely diversified opinions about Ezekiel. One wonders if we 
shall ever be able to speak of a “‘critical consensus” on this book! 

Deutero-Isaiah is said to have proclaimed for the first time the two 
doctrines of monotheism and universalism, though monotheism had been 
“implicit in the teaching of the pre-exilic prophets from the days of Amos” 
(p. 237). The author reviews the various interpretations of the Servant 
passages in this work, and concludes that ‘“‘the Servant cannot be identified 
with any group or any historical individual contemporary with the author or 
of an earlier age, or with any mythological figure. All we can say is that in 
Christ we find the perfect expression of the conception of the Suffering 
Servant” (pp. 236-7). He apparently does not believe that Deutero-Isaiah 
ptedicted Christ, but says rather: “There seems no reason to doubt that Christ 
identified himself with the Suffering Servant of Yahweh as portrayed in the 
passages, Mark x. 45; Luke xxii. 37, xxiv. 45-7” (p. 234). 

Isa. lvi-Ixvi are interpreted as coming from several hands in the period 
following Deutero-Isaiah, some of the poems clearly showing the influence 
of the latter. 

This work is not as up to date as its publication date, 1958, would indicate. 
The author apparently finished the manuscript some time ago. He does not 
appear to know, for example, the cuneiform tablets published by Wiseman 
that are an extension of the Babylonian Chronicle and give the date of the 
capture of Jerusalem; nor does he know the Genesis Apocryphon of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. His characterization of the Manual of Discipline (1QS) as a work 
“describing the oath of initiation and the ritual of a sect called the ‘Com- 
munity of the New Covenant’” (p. 58) is not adequate; it is an anthology 
that actually contains a good deal more. 

On the whole, however, this book can be highly recommended to the 
student or general reader who wants a more comprehensive introduction to 
the Latter Prophets than he can get in a general Old Testament Introduction. 
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The student who goes on to study the prophets in Hebrew for himself will 

doubtless reach different conclusions on a number of critical questions, but 

the present volume will give him a good introduction to those questions, 
J. PHILIP HYATT 


E. Jacos, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. from French by A. W. Heathcote 
and P. J. Allcock. 1958. Pp. 368. (Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
Price: 305.) 


Only a few years ago there was not a single book in English devoted primarily 
to Old Testament theology, although the revival of interest in the subject in 
its modern form goes back to about 1930. But the gap is now being quickly 
filled. Apart from rather shorter treatments like Professor Rowley’s The 
Faith of Israel, the chief works at present are the two by Vriezen and Jacob; 
but it is known that several more are being prepared, and with their publica- 
tion it looks as if a stage in the progress of the subject will have been reached. 
It is about time to stop, assess and reconsider. 

Meanwhile it can be expected that Jacob’s book will be used widely and 
with benefit. It is of about the same overall length as Vriezen’s but the 
opening section on history and method of the subject is much shorter. This 
is a defect, because the problems of method are many and complicated, and 
their rather brief treatment seems to the reviewer to lead to some incon- 
sistencies in Jacob. On the other hand, the content of the remainder is 
correspondingly more detailed and extensive, and the students and clergy 
who will be the main readers of this book can hardly help receiving from 
it a good general education in recent study of the Old Testament. After the 
introductory considerations there are three main sections. The first is called 
“Characteristic Aspects of the God of the Old Testament”, and includes 
a good deal of discussion of names like Yahweh, titles like me/ek and ’ab, 
and terms relating to holiness, love, wrath and the like—what were tradi- 
tionally called qualities or properties. The second is called ‘“‘The Action of 
God according to the Old Testament” and includes the material on Man, 
on history and God’s use of it, and on the sacred institutions. The third, 
which might be criticized for being disproportionately short, is called 
“Opposition to and Final Triumph of God’s Work”. 

It will be seen that the organization of this work is a fairly traditional one. 
It was written well before the recent Theo/ogie of von Rad, and it would be 
interesting to know how Professor Jacob would defend his arrangement 
against the objections of von Rad, who will have nothing to do with 
chapters on “properties” like the Holiness of God, since in his opinion 
such a treatment departs from the Biblical presentation through history 
alone. In any case no one could be more emphatic than Jacob that history 
and historical thinking are the realm in which his subject is worked out. 
“Theology does not work with ideas, but with historical facts” (p. 28). 
One cannot say, however, that the conception of “history” is entirely clear 
or entirely consistently used in this book. The clarity of the statement that 
historical facts have primacy over ideas for theology is somewhat dulled 
when we hear on the next page (p. 29) that “In order to merit the title of 
“historical event’, an event has to be conspicuous”; an event is not “ historical” 
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just because it took place. And if one may quote a part of a longer argument 
from pp. 275 f., discussing the divine manifestation: 

“In this theological reflection Israel had to take into account three 
considerations of principle: 

(a2) God is invisible and therefore essentially spiritual. 

(b) God is present, and that presence is not a remote reality, but must be 
shown through God’s dwelling in the midst of his people. 

(c) God is unique; there is only one God and there is no one who could 
be like him. 

These three principles were not always easy to reconcile and even had 
a tendency to exclude each other, as with the principles of the invisibility 
of God and his nearness. But Israel attempted to resolve the difficulty; the 
solutions could only be tentative, but in the light of their fulfilment we must 
regard them not as vain speculations but as approaches to the biblical solu- 
tion of the divine presence, that of God become man in Jesus Christ.” 

I do not wish to suggest that this argument is wrong, but it does seem 
somewhat inconsistent, first, with a method which regards ideas as unim- 
portant material for theology, and secondly, with a method which wants to 
keep Old Testament theology as a basically historical discipline. Or take 
this sentence (p. 54): “It is not, in fact, too rash to assume a relation between 
the name Yahweh and the origin of eschatology, for a God who defines 
himself as ‘I am’ does not rest until that being and that presence are actualized 
in their perfection.” On what plane, as it were, is the logic of this statement 
to be assessed? It is hard to see that it is either a statement about history or 
a statement based on detailed historical data. 

It is clear that Jacob in places uses “‘history” in a quite special sense, in 
which significance of events takes quite definite precedence over the mere 
occurrence of events (e.g. pp. 183 f.). But at times the sense of the word 
“history” is tacitly allowed to slide over into the other sense of “factual”. 
Thus we have a chapter entitled “‘ Historicization, an expression of the faith” 
(pp. 195 ff.), and in this we hear of “‘the art with which the Israelites sub- 
ordinated myth to history by creating from mythical elements perfectly 
credible historical tales”. ‘Historical tales” here are obviously “‘stories 
that might have happened in fact”. And here there is another slight in- 
consistency, because the cases of credible historical tales quoted are far from 
equally credible or historical. Esther is certainly fairly credible and similar 
to the historical, Samson not so much so, and the story of Gen. i. 6 ff. 
hardly at all so. In short, I do not think the term “history” can be either 
clear or related to normal historical study when it is used in statements like 
this: “Real history is born only when a religious or philosophical principle 
establishes some relationship between the course of events.” 

There are also occasional smaller inconsistencies which are a little 
ittitating. The angel of Yahweh is “always” beneficent (p. 76); but later 
in the sentence we hear of his coming to punish. In its theological reflection 
the Old Testament “always” regards the holiness of objects as a property 
conferred upon them by Yahweh, that is, as a holiness by relationship 
(pp. 90 f.). But in priestly thinking “there is a distinction between what is 
holy and what is very holy, which would possess no meaning where holiness 
was regarded solely as a relationship” (p. 92, with numerous citations). This 
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seems to be a straight contradiction, brought about perhaps by a preconcep- 
tion in favour of relationship as the centre of holiness, a preconception 
which has been only partly corrected by the evidence in the other direction, 

The other confusion which the reviewer senses is in the field of semantics, 
One of the values of this book is the interest it takes in Hebrew words, and 
in this way it forms a good introduction for the student into what has been 
done recently in word-studies and lexicographical material as a basis for 
understanding Hebrew thinking and its modes of theological expression. 
But there is a limit to what you can prove this way, and the limit is set by 
strict linguistic method and by a strict clarity about when you are speaking of 
individual words as linguistic entities and when you are speaking of the 
thought processes which use these words; what you can prove of one does 
not necessarily and unambiguously apply to the other. You cannot, I think, 
argue as follows: “‘This aspect of miracles, as wide as it is diffuse, is con- 
firmed by the language. The fact that Hebrew has not one but several terms 
to signify miracle attests its frequency, but also its fluidity.” By the same 
logic Germans must think more frequently and more variably about 
humanity because they have two words corresponding to English “man”. 
And while we are talking about man, consider this argument: “If it is true 
that ’adam insists on the human kind, ’enosh on his feebleness, ’/sh on his 
power, geber on his strength, then we can say that added together they 
indicate that man according to the Old Testament is a perishable creature, 
who lives only as a member of the group, but that he is also a powerful 
being capable of choice and dominion. So the semantic enquiry confirms 
the general teaching of the Bible on the insignificance and greatness of man” 
(p. 157). Is it not too good to be true to suppose that by taking the Hebrew 
terms for something and adding their etymologies together we arrive at 
a pattern coinciding with the Israelite mode of thought about that thing? 

On p. 59 there is quite an adequate summary of the use of Adon especially 
as an address to one’s superior. But I do not see the logic of the final 
sentence: “But for those who remembered its original meaning the term 
Adon was a reminder that in spite of his transcendence God entered into 
relation with the faithful and heard their prayer.” 

On p. 179 we read: “The idea of happiness attaching to the word life is 
explained by the terms berakah and shalom; the man who possesses life is a 
blessed man; just as the knees (birkayim) maintain the balance of the body, 
the berakah maintains the equilibrium of life. [A footnote adds:] We believe 
that the root brk embraces the ideas of firmness and extension, the first in the 
words from barak, to kneel, the second in berekah, an expanse of water.” 
Whatever view we hold of the original sense of the root brhk, surely the 
semantic relationships suggested here can only be regarded as pre-scientific 
and fantastic. 

This criticism by no means applies to Professor Jacob’s work alone; his 
methods here are shared with a great deal of theological study of the Bible 
since the approach through word-studies became fashionable and in particular 
since the influence of Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
became powerful. As it happens, the reviewer is at present preparing 4 
critique of semasiological methods as they have been employed in recent 
theological movements. It is by no means his intention to suggest that 
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Professor Jacob’s semantic presentations are largely unreliable. They contain 
much useful material, and only occasionally does one feel that the limits of 
legitimate interpretation are exceeded. And one feels very strongly in this 
book the fascination exerted on the author’s mind by certain powerful 
generalizations, such as the concreteness of Hebrew terms (“Hebrew terms 
all originally have a concrete meaning”, p. 159), the personalism and non- 
ideal nature of Hebrew thinking, the dominance of history and the peculiarly 
theocentric conception of it. And undoubtedly the most far-reaching question 
which occurs here is this: is the concept of Biblical theology, as a synthetic 
study of the Bible as a whole and yet independent of systematic theology 
and philosophy of religion, really going to help us as much as had been 
thought? But whatever the future of the subject, Professor Jacob’s book 
should long be recognized as a worthy and respected example of its mid- 
century blossoming. 

The translation is good and accurate where I have checked it. Magisme in 
connexion with the numinous power of the ark, however, should be some- 
thing like “‘magical conceptions”, I think, and not “‘ Magianism” (p. 263). 

JAMES BARR 


J. DantELou, Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme. (Histoire des Doctrines 
Chrétiennes avant Nicée, vol. 1.) 1958. Pp. 458. (Desclée, Tournai. 
Price: Fr. 1750.) 


This is a very important book, which sheds really new light on the early 
developments of Christianity and Christian theology. The reservations and 
criticisms which must be formulated concern primarily the externals: it is 
hastily and in some cases carelessly written, with little concern for formal 
elegance and, now and then, even for correctness. In fact, there are several 
instances where the exact meaning of a sentence is difficult to ascertain. 
The reader sometimes gets the impression that the book originally consisted 
of a course of lectures, which have not been rewritten or even revised before 
publication. The style is often that of familiar spoken language. The high 
scholarly standard of the book would certainly have been improved further 
if more attention had been paid to its formal presentation. 

The phrase “‘ Jewish Christianity”, as the writer takes it, does not mean, 
as in its normal acceptation, that branch of the ancient Church which clung 
to Jewish ways and practices and still observed, at least in part, the ritual law. 
It applies to a certain type of early Christian thought, Semitic in its structure, 
which expresses itself in frames and categories, mainly apocalyptic, borrowed 
from contemporary Judaism. Paul himself, and also many converts from 
paganism, can thus be labelled Jewish Christians, and the author thinks it 
possible to speak of a Jewish Christian period, which extends from the New 
Testament times to the beginnings of a Hellenistic form of Christian 
theology, as illustrated by the Apologists. It is his purpose to do for this 
type of orthodox Jewish Christianity—it is indeed co-extensive with the 
Church—what Schoeps has achieved for its heterodox brand. 

This certainly is no easy task. For the information is scattered about in 
a considerable number of sources, which range from the Apocrypha of the 
Old and New Testaments to the works of the Apostolic Fathers, and include 
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also liturgical texts such as the Odes of Solomon, which the author considers 
as undoubtedly Jewish Christian. Even documents concerning heterodox 
and gnostic quarters can bring some indirect light on the subject. All this 
material is exhaustively scrutinized by Father Daniélou, whose erudition 
and mastery of the subject is to be unreservedly admired. 

After the critical review of the sources, the intellectual milieu, the 
doctrines and the institutions of Jewish Christianity are examined in suc- 
cession. On almost every point the writer brings illuminating, or at least 
challenging, views, which would be worth a more detailed analysis than 
it is possible to give here: thus, for instance, as regards the connexion 
between Trinity and angelology, and also on the mysterium crucis in Jewish 
Christian theology, he has succeeded in bringing to light original, important 
and generally ignored forms of ancient Christian thought. 

The question is to what extent are they really representative of the whole 
Church during the period under consideration? Jewish Christianity, as 
Father Daniélou sees it, has no clear-cut frontiers. Does it, for instance, 
include the writers of the New Testament? If not, how is that sudden and 
overwhelming Jewish Christian flood, following the New Testament period, 
to be explained ? Nor is the border-line between the orthodox and the heretical 
forms of Jewish Christianity a perfectly rigid one, at a time when orthodoxy 
was still in the making. The very concept of Jewish Christianity is sometimes 
used as a sort of rather disputable shibboleth: is it legitimate, for instance, 
to describe Paul’s adversaries in Corinth as representatives of a “‘heterodox 
Jewish Christianity with Zealot affinities”? Some features or themes of 
thought which are taken as definitely and specifically Jewish Christian seem 
rather to belong to the common stock of ancient thought, Jewish, Christian 
and pagan alike: thus, for instance, the theme of the two ways. 

As a consequence of the Dead Sea discoveries, Essenism is often taken in 
this book not only as a term of reference, but as the standard by which the 
Jewish character of the doctrines and practices under consideration is 
judged. This again leads the writer, now and then, to questionable con- 
clusions. In particular, the genuinely Jewish origin and nature of numerous 
“‘Gnostic” elements found in Jewish Christianity are not established beyond 
any doubt. It is relatively easy to define Jewish Christianity in matters of 
practice. As regards doctrine, the task is considerably more difficult. What is 
labelled Jewish Christian may well, in a certain number of cases, represent 
a rather composite and syncretistic type of Christianity. The picture drawn 
by Father Daniélou will certainly require some retouching. But the book 
as it is represents a remarkable achievement and opens new ways of research. 

M. SIMON 


W. Wircin and S. Manpex, The History of Coins and Symbols in Ancient 
Israel. 1958. Pp. 264+ 32 plates. (Exposition Press, New York. Price: 
$7.50.) 

This remarkable book of seven polemical chapters and nine polemical 

appendixes surveys the Jewish coins of antiquity familiar to students in 

Sir George Hill’s British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestim 

(London, 1914) and in A. Reifenberg’s Ancient Jewish Coins (2nd ed., 
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Jerusalem, 1947). Chapters 1-v1, with their appropriate appendixes, are the 
work of Wirgin, a diligent collector of great enthusiasm and considerable 
erudition. The last chapter is by Mandel. Chapter 1, “The Ancient World 
and Jewish Coins”, introduces the subject aggressively enough, but with 
a just emphasis on the importance of the study of coins for the study of 
history, and a fair reminder that the coins should be allowed to speak for 
themselves before we connect them with information that we may happen 
to have from other sources. This is indeed fair. But it is inherent in these 
studies that when coins are left in default of other evidence to speak for 
themselves we find it very hard to be confident that we can hear what they are 
saying. Wirgin is not sensitive to this problem. When it is he who speaks for 
the coins they are at once found to be saying very audibly many things which 
are at once extraordinary in themselves and in direct opposition to a consensus 
of opinion among other students of the subject which is impressive because 
these other students have often begun their studies from widely differing 
backgrounds. Thus the silver shekels and half-shekels (Hill, pl. xxx; 
Reifenberg, nos. 137 ff.) formerly often classified as Maccabaean, but now 
recognized as belonging to the First Revolt, are by Wirgin again pushed 
back into the second century B.c.E., the shin on the second and later issues 
is supposed to stand for the seven-year schmitta period, and the five issues 
are assigned to the period of the last year of Simon the Maccabee and the 
convenient five and thirty years of John Hyrcanus. Thus, again, the small & 
with anchor and wheel types bearing the Greek legend BaotAews Ade§avipou 
(Hill, pp. 207-8, 61 ff.; Reifenberg, nos. 14 ff.) are removed from Alexander 
Jannaeus: “We believe”, writes Wirgin, “with absolute certainty that 
the inscription ‘King Alexander’s’ actually refers to King Alexander the 
Great and not to King Alexander Jannaeus” (p. 80). Thus again, though 
Wirgin asserts with some cogency that “‘the second Revolt was but a sudden 
flare-up of desperation that came after a string of sporadic insurrections” 
(p. 140), he dismisses even the evidence of overstrikes for the attribution of 
certain coins to the Second Revolt: “the Jews, apparently, coined their own 
money, but by camouflaging it gave the impression of only overstriking 
Roman money”? (p. 145). 

These are representative specimens of the highly original positions 
advanced in this book. It is not possible that they will establish themselves. 
Chapter vir by Mandel on “Fertility Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins” 
forms a conclusion in keeping with what has gone before. Readers may like 
to know that the book has been answered, in more detail than it deserves, in 
the Israel Numismatic Society’s Numismatic Studies and Researches, Volume II 
(Jerusalem, 1958), entitled The Dating and Meaning of Ancient Jewish Coins 
and Symbols. H. ST J. HART 


A. I. Katsu, Judaism in Islam, Biblical and Talmudic Backgrounds of the Koran 
and its Commentaries. 1954. Pp. xxvi+ 266+ 1 plate. (Bloch Publishing Co. 
for New York University Press. Price: $7.50.) 


Investigations into Muhammad’s indebtedness to Judaism and Christianity 
have been going on steadily since A. Geiger’s pioneer work (Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?) was published in 1833, and the literature on 
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this subject includes, in addition to much detailed work, several general 
studies by masters of Koranic research in which the accumulated results 
have been critically reviewed. Not that all the problems have been solved; 
on the contrary, in the absence of direct evidence the problem about 
Muhammad’s Jewish and Christian teachers has not yet received a definitive 
answer and it is unfortunately likely that, while the continuous effort of 
scholars (which shows no sign of abating) will bring us nearer and nearer 
to the truth, we shall never know the whole of it. There is no need to say 
that in addition to systematic reviews of the question and general studies, 
further studies of detail, bringing to light new parallels between the Koran 
and Jewish and Christian texts, would always be most welcome—though 
it is, one would think, not so easy to discover parallels which would have 
escaped the attention of generations of students who have applied them- 
selves to the task of finding them. 

Though the exploration of the influence of Jewish and Christian lore in 
later Islamic literature has also been advanced thanks to the labours of 
numerous scholars, there is in that field more opportunity for the discovery 
of unnoticed parallels, and this for obvious reasons, such as the incomparably 
vaster quantity of literature as compared with the Koran, which is after all 
a short book, while on the other hand the rank occupied by the Koran in 
Islam made students concentrate their efforts on it. 

The present book is a kind of commentary on suras ii and iii—or rather 
on selected verses of these suras—in which parallel passages to the Koranic 
verses, and to passages of the Muslim commentators on Koranic verses, are 
quoted from the Old Testament and the Talmudic literature. In this there are 
two points which call for criticism. It is obvious that two different fields of 
inquiry are here mixed together: the problem of the Jewish sources of the 
Koran and that of the Jewish sources of the later Islamic literature are distinct 
ones and can only be dealt with together at the peril of the clarity of the 
exposition. Moreover, a systematic arrangement according to subjects is 
more appropriate for such investigations than following the order of the 
Koranic text and thus jumping from one subject to another. Such external 
shortcomings of the organization of the material would, however, be 
pardonable if they were outweighed by the value of the substance. In the 
present reviewer’s opinion, however, there are also serious shortcomings 
in this respect. 

Some of the parallels are new and are the personal contribution of the 
author; but he also quotes at length some of the results of his predecessors 
in the field (though I am not quite sure if he aimed at completeness or not). 
Moreover, very often a superficial research in the literature is sufficient to 
show that parallels quoted without reference to preceding scholars (which 
thus look as if they had been discovered by the author) have long been known 

and are duly registered in well-known standard works which he has used. 
For example, on p. 208 the Jewish source for the phrase “these have no 
portion—Aha/aqg—in the future life” (iii, 71) is quoted without bibliographical 
references; in fact, the source has been pointed out by H. Hirschfeld, and 
the question was thoroughly discussed by J. Horovitz in H.U.C.A. ii, 198-9. 
Incidentally, if one compares the bare reference of the author to the Mishnah 
in Sanhedrin whence the phrase comes (a parallel which lies to hand) with 
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Horovitz’s nuanced statement, one gets the whole measure of the difference 
between the author’s somewhat simplified scholarship and the refined method 
of a real master of Koranic studies. The comparison of such passages as 
pp. 191-2 On fawrdat and injil and p. 195 on umm al-qur’an with Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen, pp. 64 and 65, will leave a similar impression. The 
reviewer Cannot quite see the point in simply repeating some of the well- 
known results of Koranic scholarship when they are presented neither 
systematically, nor critically, nor in an especially masterly way; it is a different 
matter, of course, if for example a scholar such as Horovitz reviews a certain 
field in a systematic and masterly, critical manner. It seems quite clear that 
the author’s insight into the peculiar character of the Koran and the historical 
process which conditioned its birth are not deep enough for profound analysis 
or a sovereign view of the problems, and his contribution cannot transcend 
the juxtaposition of parallel passages. (Moreover the mistranslations from 
Arabic which can be observed—some of them pointed out by L. Nemoy in 
his review, J.Q.R. xiv (1954-5), p. 264—seem to be symptomatic.) 

The new parallels found by the author are not always convincing. Some 
of the Jewish texts may have in fact come to the knowledge of Muhammad, 
others have some vague similarity to the Koranic verses for which they are 
quoted as parallels, yet others seem to have negligible or no similarity at all. 
For example, I cannot see what the passages quoted on p. 209 have to do 
with ili, 75, or why Micah vi. 8 and the Rabbinical comments on it are said 
to be similar to ili, 106 (p. 212), nor what the point is for quoting (p. 198) 
for iii, 9—in which we are told that Pharaoh’s people said about God’s 
miracles that they were lies—the Midrashic story about the Egyptian 
magicians who reproduced the miracles performed by Moses. Sometimes 
the parallels alleged come from medieval Jewish sources, in which cases it 
is often doubtful if the passages in question go back to pre-Islamic times. 

Nevertheless, though many of the parallels will have to be rejected, there 
are some (among them some of the numerous parallels referring to general 
ethical attitudes) which are useful and should be taken into consideration. 

At any rate, we may safely venture the statement that the author’s studies 
tepresent a modest achievement, and would have made a better impression 
ifthey had appeared in a more modest and less inflated form. The absence of 
the sense of proportion in the form, which manifests itself, for example, in 
the full quotation of a Koranic verse where one word is commented upon, 
and the page which is left blank when the commentary on a verse ends before 
it is filled up (leading to almost comical instances with long quotations of 
the Koran, two or three lines of comments, and the rest emptiness), is surely 
asymptom of the author’s lack of proportion in the substance. That a Hebrew 
translation of the volume has also been published (Jerusalem, 1957) is 
another sign of somewhat misguided pretentiousness. It would have been 
better if the author had confined himself to setting forth his own contribu- 
tion and, leaving alone subjects already treated by other scholars, had 
published one article on the parallels which he had found for the Koran, 
and another on those which he had found for later Islamic literature. One 
wonders if he could be persuaded to follow such a procedure in the future 
instead of treating further suras by the method followed in the present 
Volume, as is (according to p. xvi) his present intention. S. M. STERN 
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M. Lewirres, The Code of Maimonides, Book 8. The Book of Temple Service, 
Translated from the Hebrew. (Yale Judaica Series, vol. x11.) 1957. 
Pp. xxviii+526. (Yale University Press, and Oxford University Press, 
London. Price: 52s.) 


“Wisdom is the order of Kodoshim” was the verdict of the rabbis after 
reflecting on the six parts of the great Code of the Mishnah. “ Wisdom” 
here does not mean human wisdom—common sense and human intelligence 
may bring great confusion into this field—but Torah wisdom. It is the art 
of deriving innumerable rules of the Temple, governing its architecture, 
contents, sacrifices, ministry and ministers, from the relatively scanty Biblical 
text by applying the elaborate corpus of Rabbinic exegetical principles. 
Maimonides succeeded in the eighth book of his Code in arranging this maze 
of rules into a system, and this is rendered here into English for the first 
time. Rabbi Lewittes’ translation shows profound caution as regards 
substance and great skill of style. His work will serve as a reliable reference 
book for scholars, whereas the general reader, although he may find the 
details bizarre, will, nevertheless, gain a general picture of the structure of 
the Temple and the nature of its Divine service. By way of criticism in the 
matter of style, the reviewer feels that by using the past tense as against 
the present tense being used by Maimonides, the translator succeeds in 
emphasizing his own attitude towards the validity of the Temple rules instead 
of allowing the reader to acquaint himself with the author’s attitude. In the 
matter of substance, Rabbi Lewittes generally did not supply his own notes 
to indicate the sources of Maimonides but relied on Caro’s commentary 
Kesef Mishneh. Occasionally, however, he seems to have used the references 
given by the latter without giving full attention to their context. As an 
example note 1 to chapter 1 reads: “‘‘ positive commandment’—cf. Sifre Deut. 
12: 10”. Kesef Mishneh gives this reference in quoting the view of Semaq that 
Deut. xii. 11 is the basis of the commandment as against the view of 
Maimonides who quotes Exod. xv. 8 as basis and whose source seems to 
be b. Sanhed. 16b. P. SELVIN GOLDBERG 


M. SHamir, The King of Flesh and Blood, translated from the Hebrew by David 
Patterson. 1958. Pp. 542. (East and West Library, London. Price: 225. 6d.) 


The King of Flesh and Blood (Melekh Basar wa-Dham), a historical novel woven 
round Alexander Jannaeus and his contemporaries by Moshe Shamir, a 
talented Israeli author of the “Young Guard”’, is translated here into very 
readable English. The problems besetting 2 translation of a work such as 
this are of a diverse character.' In the first place, the author, perhaps more 
unintentionally than intentionally, has written in a style that strongly echoes 
that of the epoch he has endeavoured to portray. In his quest for material 


t These and many other problems confronting the translator in general 
are well put forth in Mr D. Patterson’s small study Hebrew Literature, The 
Art of the Translator (pp. 19, published by The Jewish Book Council, London, 
1958)—a study no doubt stimulated by Mr Patterson’s actual wrestling with 
the translation of Shamir’s book. 
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for his novel he was bound to study closely the literature of the period, thus 
inevitably absorbing its style—the so-called Mishnaic style. On the other 
hand, the author did not, and could not, free himself altogether from his 
own stylistic idiosyncrasies and from the idiom prevalent in the Israel of 
today. 

The following few passages are examples of Shamir’s manner of Hebrew 
writing followed by Patterson’s rendering: 
on NDS WIN OW PUD ANY JAN TR AMAT YD] INN Dy773 
WI ITNIwAT OYE NI Tom AW Nwo ON OF) NPN ON 
maxnoi m2 nnn NX nn 23209 mY MpIIxA .ypipm by oxwn 
ornnn> PM OWI MWY .jJAVN Nw oman 72. ov in anvvsryns 
m33) 1PRD AN OWN wy yo. Td nnaw Ana many Iw 
xo WTOP 6TH DA ANS) WHY NAV PIS “APRA PYS Ya VI .wN*N IP 
mmM> .nwyn nyws wis wnynAY AAT Mn ND Pw oOo voy AMA 
rm PDI /P4 oi MOI WA ADIDA AyAd PinnM -OTM AN ANA 
mx> nina “yo npr (pp. 14f.). 
“Suddenly lights appeared as a band of soldiers approached, some with 
torches, others carrying a muffled burden. Absalom walked towards them, 
and catching sight of him, they lowered it to the ground. Through the dirty 
shroud the torchlight played upon a great corpse—it was Eshban. They 
stood there as if inviting him to look, and so he gazed down upon the wreck 
of the Edomite. The face was ashen, pale beneath its tan. He wore neither 
helmet nor armour. Clearly they had stripped him at the same time. His shirt 
was caked with blood and from the loins downward he was covered only 
by a fold of the shroud which followed the line of the bent knees” (p. 8). 

The excellence of the translation here is self-evident, though perhaps the 
phrase nNIn 14p3, referring to the reverberating indistinct talk of the 
approaching band of the soldiers, could have been easily incorporated, and 
the expression aT” mn, with reference to Isa. lxiii. 1, might have been 
rendered literally “red with blood”. 
mw max amxa o739 omw rm wy cox oon Yond 0153 
Tn AMI ARYAN AI Pw odwenmyn add any Aa mw npr 
yn oans ha oma mean yon one Sw nnyp srypn odwax ap 
den .Opn> spn nwp Sona tay pin jm pt bo amn-namnm Syn 
OOM CRP amy Tay Ta2v mn ow OAT AY! AM AbY ANIA 
m9 IT) JAD NII IY ADIN N71 (p. 107). 
“Absalom entered the Sanctuary accompanied by Yannai, and they stood 
alone in the semi-darkness heavy with the scent of the all-pervading incense 
and calm as a grotto on the ocean bed. Absalom moved forward to offer the 
morning incense, throwing the spices on the glowing coals. Immediately 
afine thread of smoke rose upwards into the air above the golden altar, firm 
and straight as a rod. Simultaneously candle lights flickered from the candela- 
brum—Yannai had kindled them without waiting for the High Priest to 
perform the task” (p. 94). 

It is a pity that for technical reasons more and longer passages which 
contain additional illustrations of the felicitous quality of Patterson’s 
translation cannot be given here. M. WALLENSTEIN 
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E. I. J. RosznrHa (ed. by, with Introduction, translation and notes), 
Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s “Republic”. (University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications, 1.) 1956. Pp. xii+338. (Cambridge University 
Press, London. Price: 775. 6d.) 


The bulk of Dr Rosenthal’s book consists of an edition with an apparatus 
criticus of the fourteenth-century Hebrew translation of Averroes’ writing 
on Plato’s Republic (the Arabic original is lost), based on eight manuscripts 
of the text and on a Summary of it made by Joseph Caspi also in manuscript 
(pp. 21-108), and followed by an English version of the Hebrew accompanied 
by textual notes (pp. 111-151). This is followed by “Notes” illustrating 
Averroes’ thought and its sources (pp. 255-300), a list of Arabic Words 
(p. 303), a Hebrew-—Greek Glossary (pp. 304-18), a Greek-Hebrew Glossary 
(pp. 319-30), an Index of Personal Names (pp. 331-2) and an Index of Sub- 
jects (pp. 333-7). The book is preceded by an Introduction (pp. 1-18), 
describing the character of the Hebrew text, the manuscripts used for the 
edition, Jacob Mantinus’ Latin version of the Hebrew text, the character 
of Averroes’ Commentary, and, finally, the character of the English trans- 
lation, concerning which Dr Rosenthal writes: “I did not feel justified in 
glossing over the baffling obscurities and many difficulties of the Hebrew text 
by a more or less adequate paraphrase. Hence I have given as accurate and 
literal a translation as possible, though elegance has often to be sacrificed” 
(p. 15). 

The scholarly external arrangement of Dr Rosenthal’s book and his 
statement about the judicious procedure adopted in the English version at 
once inspire confidence in his work and generate a feeling of gratitude to- 
wards him for having, through great industry over a great number of years 
and by enlisting the help of other scholars, offered us for the first time an 
edition and an English version of a very important philosophical text. These 
feelings, however, are superseded by disappointment and discouragement 
when the nature of Dr Rosenthal’s critical edition, the quality of his English 
translation and the features of his interpretation of Averroes’ thought are 
more closely scrutinized. The reason for this disappointment will become 
apparent from the following examples: 

1. Hebrew Text, p. 21, lines 1-5: 1M99D°Y AM NYWDA TWNA AT ANN 
None) ovytan oxen mrtan mmna polex Sx monran ovNn 
WONT TO WPA mt 952 pIpwn ame oMMsIn oN 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 111, § 1): “The intention of this treatise 
is to summarize the theoretical statements contained in the treatises ascribed 
to Plato in (the field of) Political Science, but to omit the dialectical state- 
ments. We shall endeavour to be brief throughout our summarizing of 
the treatise....” 

This translation is neither “accurate and literal” nor an “adequate 
paraphrase”. The term nvwbn is an exact translation of the Arabic sajrid as 
pointed out by Steinschneider, Hebraische Uebersetzungen, p. 222, n. 822; 
and avon does not mean here “ascribed to”. The term mrtan mm 
does not denote “the field of ) Political Science”, but is simply a translation 
of troAiteia, the title of Plato’s dialogue. Again on does not mean “to 
omit” and it should be emended into tom>, corresponding to the Arabic 
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hadbafa. Finally, “xn ya 3pm does not mean “to be brief throughout 
the summarizing”. 

The correct translation of the passage is: “‘The purpose of this book is to 
lay bare such theoretical propositions as are contained in Plato’s own state- 
ments in the Republic by removing from them the dialectical arguments; 
and we shall make a point of being of the utmost concision....” 

Averroes’ opening sentence corresponds exactly to that of his Com- 
pendium ( jawama‘) of Aristotle’s Physics, and it proves that his writing on the 
Republic is also a Compendium, as is shown indeed by the nature of its contents. 
Dr Rosenthal, nevertheless, speculates (p. 9) as to whether Averroes’ 
Republic may not be a Middle Commentary (talbis in Arabic; be’ur in Hebrew), 
by referring first to an entry in the old Escorial Catalogue in which the work 
is described as ¢a/is (but this is irrelevant, since the entry is due to the author 
of the Catalogue, not to Averroes); then, to the title of the Hebrew transla- 
tion: be’ur Ibn Roshd (which is patently not original), and finally, and oddly 
enough, to the concluding sentence of the Hebrew translation: ows 
OR? TAN NIT O'7w3 wins TWN, “the book is finished and with it the 
Commentary. Praise be to God” (which is the exp/icit of the scribe and is 
wrongly ascribed by Dr Rosenthal to Averroes). The proper title of the 
work edited by Dr Rosenthal should therefore be known as ‘“Averroes’ 
Compendium of Plato’s Republic”. 

2. Page zt, line 10: ams niennn». Dr Rosenthal glosses over the difficulty 
of this phrase, which is obviously corrupt. Read ammbnnn >x as in MS. A 
(a variant not registered by Dr Rosenthal in his apparatus), or emend OMX 
into ONIN as in line 15. The particle mem reflects the particle de in Romance 
languages; Samuel ben Yehuda, the translator of our text, was a native of 
Marseilles. 

3. Page 21, lines 19-21: MADNa on ovY%On yo Maw Nw AT PIN 
MD PAY 7 AvYyAN Mpa InvAa pin ony mA mb>D 39 ANY nn 
MIDI NIN22 PVD AN .AP ANY AA M>4D 

Dr Rosenthal translates (pp. 111-12, § 5): “This means that the more 
general are the rules laid down in this science the further away are they from 
bringing about action; and the less general the nearer. This is just as in 

Medicine.” 

“This means” is a faulty rendering of the Hebrew mt piv) and the 
translation of o°?4>7 as “rules” is inappropriate. Instead of piyd m1 read 
with MS. A piy> (a variant not registered in Rosenthal’s apparatus); the 
full stop before 7m (not in the MSS.) must be cancelled, because it splits 
up a continuous argument. 

The correct translation of the passage is: “This, namely that the more 
universal is a general notion employed in this science, the less efficacious it 
isin regard to practice, and the less universal it is, the more efficacious it is in 
tegard to practice, is just like in Medicine.” 

4. Page 21, line 23 (also p. 22, line 3): MDN¥MM NNI is translated by 
Dt Rosenthal (p. 112, §§ 6, 8) as “this art (of Politics)”; and mMOnT NN 
(p. 22, line 1) as “this science of Politics)”. The insertion (of Politics) 
completely obscures Averroes’ thought. The subject-matter of this art (or 
science) is Ethics, divided into two parts, theoretical and applied; and the 
term “Politics” seems singularly inappropriate to describe either of them. 
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5. Page 21, line 25: n3p "DD ONSp opm wx APN. Dr Rosenthal 
translates (p. 112, § 6): “and which of these habits are due to which other”. 
This rendering suggests wrongly that the relationship between the habits is 
a casual one. Translate “and which of these habits exist for the sake of the 
others” (teleological relationship). 

6. Page 22, line 10: nvawna myn is translated by Dr Rosenthal (p. 112, 
§ 10 and throughout) as “intellectual (or speculative) virtues”. The Hebrew 
term refers to d&petal ppovijoeis in Aristotle’s, Nic. Ethics, v1, 13, 1144b, 18 
(this reference is missing in Rosenthal’s Note on the passage on p. 256), and 
its proper meaning of “cogitative virtues” is contrary to that given to it 
by Dr Rosenthal. According to Averroes, the cogitative faculty is cor- 
poreal, while the speculative or intellectual faculty is incorporeal (Tahéfut 
at-Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, p. 599, 1). 

7. Page 22, § 1, 1-4; lines 13-30: pm now ON Ninw ow ? Oo Wann 
Mop Nin mn wn ox ow moyen wx Yor Aiwa Ink OTN TT 
ma J OAM .3 OWN Nwow AMA WN ON bax mxvsnn 
Y ww “y¥aM mbynn IND nM oyna INN OTN oOsyMw yon? xv 
In WMA yo .[o Ne owe ainvyn nupsa i Je OIA °D)] OTN 

-YIvI 
ory oo Yax a5 nrouxn nrnvwa pox FIDE TIT IPs AM 
DMIP5 7 DIGI CNM BINA OF WNW WR OPI OT) Ora oni 
spo O7NY Jopew nn Ss boom omabam owen nap. ninmn 

AVIVA 12 WR NINN Nin 

xow nt Swe indi yon? x? swx mond ox OTE. NBM TNS AT 7 
by om wabom mam prnna Pox Joey mel Tyw TI] OTN pM 
pon yor xa poxn Tay Now 19 sweX Te mt Swe Ypi ani 38 
73m WR oN YP any WM WM pyaA vIn pIkA Tay WR dak 
2D WM 

ANT TIN Pot 3 bom mADNYaa any nomna AW INN OTN °9 
Poopx(>) wan Ww MIOA NM IAN ABW ny Ann TDNYAAD ane 
‘DD NNN TONVAN ANY. On WN poymy APtan cova? ANT PRY 1307 
pr xow OX nn ADNona ova oINA Meanen poo .pIy Tox mm 
ay InrA TEn nba Yy NIT WEN mT ON Bw 7% 

Dr Rosenthal translates (pp. 112-13): “It has also been explained that it 
is either impossible for one person to be distinguished in all these virtues, of, 
if it were possible, that he would be hard to find. Rather it is possible that it 
[ie. perfection] exists mostly in many individuals (together). It is likewise 
seen to be impossible for one person to make (even) one of these virtues his 
own without the help of other persons; man is in need of others in acquiring 
his virtue. Therefore, he is a political being by nature. 

“This is something he needs, not for the human perfections alone, but 
for the necessities of life as well. There are the things which men and animals 
have in common to some extent, (things) such as procuring food and 
obtaining shelter and clothing and, in general, everything man needs on 
account of the appetitive life forces in him. 

“This need indeed exists in various ways: be it for the necessities without 
which man cannot exist (for example, it is impossible for an individual (in . 
isolation) to provide his requirements of food, housing and clothing), or fot 
the sake of greater ease (for example, it is possible for Zaid not to cultivate 
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life will (not only) be easier, but (may conduce) to the highest good. 

“For, if a man chooses a craft from his earliest youth and has practised it 
fora long time, his work in this craft will be the better. Now, this is one reason 
which led Plato to think it unfitting for any citizen to engage in more than 
one craft, as we shall explain later. Indeed, it should be altogether impossible 
for man to be engaged in more than one craft; or, if possible, it is not in 
the best interest.” 

The correct meaning of the Hebrew terms is not represented in Dr Rosen- 
thal’s translation. Thus, for example, the expressions 3193...niwsan nwp 
ate technical philosophical terms, which do not mean “hard to find... 
mostly”; and asyn° cannot mean “to make a thing one’s own”. The reading 
selected by Dr Rosenthal, nYIYNHA 12 WR NinidH, contained in four MSS., 
is obviously faulty; the other four MSS. have correctly 1% after 13. The 
phrase “‘or vital” —‘“‘vital” is equivalent to and an alternative for “appeti- 
tive’—is a marginal note that penetrated into the text. The phrase ON 
ind Jon’ 82 wR MDM does mean “be it for the necessities without which 
man cannot exist”; and the classical Hebrew verb ...2 ty, translated by 
Dr Rosenthal as “to provide”, is not a literal translation of the Arabic 
qima bi, as asserted on p. 113, n. 2. The Arabic term means “‘to attend to, 
to effect”, not “to provide” which is expressed in Arabic by gama ‘ala or 
qimal.... The translation of 21) NYA TS2 WR ON) as “but (may conduce) 
to the highest good” is just impossible. It is absurd to conceive that, accord- 
ing to Averroes or Plato, the tilling of the soil may conduce to the highest 
good. The paragraphing of the text, which Dr Rosenthal has introduced, 
breaks up a consecutive argument (a main clause and several dependent 
clauses) and reveals clearly that he has missed the gist of the text. 

The correct translation is: “It has also been explained there (i.e. in the 
theoretical part of Ethics) that either it is impossible for a single individual 
to attain all these virtues, or, if this happens, it is an exception; but that this 
may indeed happen in the normal course of nature in regard to a group of 
individuals. 

“Tt appears also that no single man’s substance can become realized through 
any of these virtues unless he is helped by other men; and man is therefore 
by nature a social being. This arrangement is required not only for attaining 
the human perfections but also in regard of things that are the necessities 
of life, things in which to some extent men and animals share alike, such as 
the provision of food, the occupation of dwelling places, clothing and, in 
general, everything man needs because he is endowed with appetitive 
faculties. 

“This arrangement exists for the following reasons: (a) because it is an 
unavoidable necessity—thus, no individual living in isolation from society 
can possibly satisfy his needs in regard to food, housing and clothing; 
(0) because it is the easier way—thus, Zaid might lif he chooses] not till the 
soil and sow grain [except for his own needs], but if he tills the soil and 
sows grain [also for the need of others] he will live at greater ease; (¢) because 
it is the best way, for a man will be more proficient in the exercise of the 
craft which he had chosen since his early youth and practised it for a long 
time. This is one of the reasons which led Plato to think that it is improper 
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for any citizen of the State to engage in more than one craft, as we shall 
explain later. In conclusion, to practise more than one craft is either 
quite impossible for an individual or, if it is possible, it is not the best way 
to do so.” 

In line 22, the overwhelming majority of MSS. have 7777 which is prefer- 
able to 77137 adopted by Dr Rosenthal. In my translation I have added in 
square brackets a few words in the example under (bd) in view of Plato’s 
Republic 3698. 1 have also put within square brackets an obvious doublet 
in the Hebrew text and left it untranslated. 

8. Page 23, lines 15-17: WAN on MoD YY Pox In pona Taw 739 
wy Now oN mA papa mt mm xXywo obw .7NVAA MONI Nw 
MON any WAN AN Nywuxn nibynan 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 114, § 111): “It has been explained in the first 
part (of this science) in how many ways one art has authority over another. 
However, if such a community (of purpose) does not exist, (it is because) 
either men do not attain the human virtues, or their attainment falls short 
{of perfection).” 

Dr Rosenthal has given this passage a meaning that is directly opposite to 
the true one. Translate: “In the first part [of the Republic] are described the 
kinds of hierarchy ordained for the professions, but if such a state is lacking, 
then the human virtues will either not be realized or realized in a defective 
manner.” 

The passage concludes the argument developed in the text immediately 
preceding it. The idea expressed in this passage is the /eitmotif of Plato’s 
Republic, but Dr Rosenthal refers in his notes (p. 257, 111) to Aristotle’s 
Nic. Ethics 1, 1, 1094a and to Averroes’ Commentary on it. 

9. Page 23, lines 18-33. These passages contain a summary of Plato’s 
famous analogy between the classes in his State and man’s psychological 
faculties. The Hebrew translator unfortunately slipped up and treated the 
word 713°? (state) as a masculine noun (he was probably thinking of /’¢ta/). 
This was missed by Dr Rosenthal, who supplies us with the following 
incomprehensible translations (pp. 114-15): “He will also be courageous in 
the spirited part (of the soul), but in such a place, measure and time 4s 
wisdom requires, in the same way as man can only be courageous in the 
spirited part when he observes what the intellect requires in time and 
measure.” (“It”, i.e. the State, must be substituted for “He” at the beginning 
of the passage, and Rosenthal’s amplification (of the soul) cancelled.) Or, 
again, on p. 115, Dr Rosenthal translates: “In general, man will be distin- 
guished in all the intellectual and ethical virtues and will enjoy control in 
accordance with the rule of those virtues over one another.” This translation 
flatly contradicts Averroes’ correct assertion (see above, no. 7) that, in general, 
no man will be distinguished in all the virtues. Translate: “In general, this 
state will possess all the cogitative and ethical virtues, and the hierarchy of 
rulership in it will correspond to the hierarchy of rulership among these 
virtues.” 

10. Page 25, § vil, 4-5, lines 19-26. Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 1 17): 
“For teaching the masses wisdom (Plato) employed rhetorical and poetical 
methods. There are here two ways of approach for the masses: either they 
know it by demonstrative argument or they do not know it at all. The first 
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all is impossible, but the second is possible; it is nevertheless fitting for every 
m man to acquire of the human perfection as much as lies in his nature to acquire, 
ay and in accordance with his preparation for it). 

“Further their belief in the knowledge of the first principle, and the 
7" (ultimate purpose in which they strive to believe to the extent of their 
ys natural disposition, are useful in preparing them for other ethical virtues 
wh and for practical conduct.” 
let This translation makes no sense. This is due partly to Dr Rosenthal’s 

mechanical translation of a corrupt reading (the expression 97 in the 
3) phrase 71992 7977 in line 19 is, as shown by an799 97 in line 17, corrupted 
9 from J), and partly incorrect rendering of Hebrew terms. Thus, for 

example, “19. ..85 in lines 20-1 does not mean “not at all”; and onwxn 
- in line 24 does not mean simply “their belief”. In reference to this expression, 
hee Dr Rosenthal states dogmatically (p. 117, note 9): “AN equals iman ot 
ase) amana, and my equals i“tiqadat”. This statement is true only in regard to 
sei one single instance, the title of Sa‘adya’s kitab al-amanat wa’l-i‘tigadat which 

was rendered by Ibn Tibbon as MyM NiwNT IDS. This rendering is, how- 
_ ever, incorrect, and Ibn Tibbon himself translates i‘tigdd in the text of 
the Sa‘adya’s book, as max. Again monn in line 24 does not mean here “‘the 
ing, (ultimate) purpose”, but “future life” or “man’s final destiny” (al’abira in 
aie Arabic), as in Averroes’ Fas/, ed. Gauthier, p. 23, line 4. 

The correct translation of these passages is: “The method of teaching 
ately knowledge to the generality of mankind consists in the use of rhetorical 
wars and poetical arguments, because in regard to this matter the generality of 
itle’s mankind are confronted with the following alternatives: either they are able 

to acquire adequate knowledge of the speculative sciences by demonstrative 
esas ptoofs, or they are able to acquire inadequate knowledge. The first course 
gical is impossible for them, but the second is possible, since it is reasonable that 
t the everybody should obtain the maximum of human perfection compatible 
tat) with his natural capacity and the state of his preparedness for it. Also the 
wing possession of (intellectual) notions by the generality of mankind, or rather 
wt the effort made by them to conceive a notion of the First Cause and man’s 
wer final destiny, commensurate to their natural capacity, is useful in itself, because 
n the people are prepared to do so after having attained the other ethical virtues 
. al and mastered a practical art.” 
nning Dr Rosenthal’s comment on these passages (p. 257, § vil, 1-6) is very 
) Or, curious indeed! He refers to Alfarabi’s &. tabsil al-sa‘ada, pp. 40 ff., and then 
listin. § Wtites: “Averroes’ own treatment is strongly influenced by Alfarabi’s, who 
rol in | “turn is influenced by Aristotle and no less by Plato.” The assertion that 
lation | Averroes, the commentator par excellence of Aristotle’s works and of Plato’s 
etal, Republic, was not directly inspired by Aristotle and Plato, but was “strongly 
|, this influenced” by a passage in Alfarabi’s ¢absi/, which in its turn was influenced 
chy of by Aristotle and Plato, is prima facie paradoxical in the extreme, and at 
“these | (*#st some kind of evidence in support of it is required to make it palatable. 
| But Dr Rosenthal has supplied none. In fact, the idea expressed in Averroes’ 
a7): | that the general mass of mankind should be educated by a popular 
oetical | ‘Position of science and philosophy is neither in Plato nor in Aristotle, nor, 
ar they indeed, in the passage of Alfarabi’s sabsi/, referred to by Dr Rosenthal. This 
ne first | P4ssage contains the statement that the intellect apprehends the essence of 
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things and imagination its figurative symbol, and that philosophy is know- 
ledge of the essences of the first and the secondary principles while religion 
expresses the same essences by means of figurative, sensory symbols. This 
is rather a Neo-Platonic reformulation of a Stoic doctrine than a teaching of 
Aristotle or Plato; and it is not by any means identical with Averroes’ text 
which expresses in a condensed form his own original view about the relation- 
ship between religion and philosophy (see on this point my article Averroé 
in Enciclopedia Filosofica, vol. 1 (1957), pp- 512 ff.). Instead of referring in his 
comment to passages in Averroes’ writings, as for example Fas/ al-magil, 
pp. 22 ff., or manabij, p. 46, Dr Rosenthal mentions only fas/, pp. 8, 23-6, 
which has no direct bearing on the text of the Republic to be commented 
upon; and his equation of a/-jadaliyun with al-mutakallimun in Averroes’ fasl 
is unwarranted. Dr Rosenthal’s comment on these passages is typical of the 
bulk of his comments on Averroes’ Republic. 

The text of Averroes’ Republic on p. 25 is in disorder: § vi1, 1 should be 
transferred to the end of § vu, 7; and there is an obvious gap before § vn, 
8 on p. 26. 

11. Page 26, lines 3-5: APIA OYA MAP Now ON JIIA AT D> “NY NM 
matay ST ANA NIT WR nwa ond. NW AT ON ON) Ana 
‘ANY MIOINM Aanvan nox NIM own. AMpoa YyD 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 118, § 8): “It is evident that this method is 
either not in use among the citizens of the Ideal State, or, if it is, it is not the 
skill which is most apparent in punishing by coercion, for this is the art of 
war and military skill.” In note 6 (p. 118), Dr Rosenthal writes: “amp is 
here understood as ahd punishment. The whole passage is most difficult.” 

The difficulties disappear as soon as the Hebrew is correctly translated 
and the proper version established. Instead of nmp¥a, as printed by 
Dr Rosenthal, we must read nmp4n (as in the Florentine MS.—a reading not 
recorded in Rosenthal’s apparatus) and regard it as a verbal noun from /4 
in the meaning of “to apprehend, to learn” ; *n92 is hard, despite its analogies 
in Isa. x. 4 and Dan. xi. 18, and it is perhaps better to add 1X before it; 
and finally nanban nox is a variant of [npanban niw2Nn. 

The correct translation of the passage is: “It is evident that this method of 
training (through coercive discipline) will either not be applied in regard to 
the citizens of the excellent State, or, if it is applied, it will be, in fact, nothing 
else but that kind of training which is the most efficacious for learning 
discipline, namely, military training.” 

12. Pages 28-9, §§ 1x, 8-9. At the end of § 8, Averroes, following Plato, 
postulates that the guardians of the State must combine in themselves to the 
utmost degree two contradictory dispositions, disinterested love for theif 
co-citizens and calculated hatred of their external enemies, and then in §9 
he gives the reason for this. (The two paragraphs 1x, 8-9, hang together 
and should not have been separated from each other as Dr Rosenthal has 

done.) The text of § 9 (p. 29, lines 5-6) reads: WN ANIA IW AIAN 
DRY OPV WT PORT ON Aa Iw yen WS PNT) Soyo ono 
WII WNIT 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 123): “For love or hatred, from which come 
welfare and harm, might on occasion be reversed (?), thereby turning enemies 
into rulers and rulers into enemies. This is self-evident.” Concerning the 
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word “reversed”, he says in note 5: “Uncertain. It is based upon a possible 
misreading of ‘ada ‘exchange’ as ‘aga = yi.” 

The Hebrew of the passage is very simple and the text requires only a 
transposition: 121 M12 instead of Ata 121%. The correct translation is: 
“because love or hatred motivated by consideration of advantage or dis- 
advantage would prevent this from happening (i.e. the combination of 
discordant sentiments), and enemies will turn into rulers and rulers into 
enemies. This is self-evident.” The idea of this passage is derived from 
Republic 4178. (This reference is not given by Rosenthal.) 

13. Page 30, § x, 8, lines 7-13. Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 125): “The 
divine Intelligibles are represented through the operation of political 
principles and through actions of the physical faculties and principles 
through their corresponding volitional faculties and arts. The Intelligibles 
ate represented through their corresponding Sensibles, just as matter is 
represented through non-existence and deprivation. The kinds of ultimate 
happiness—the (ultimate) purpose of the actions (arising) from human 
virtues—are represented by corresponding kinds of Good, which is thought 
of as the (ultimate) purpose. The happiness which is truly happiness is repre- 
sented through what one imagines to be happiness. In general, the degrees 
of existing things in existence are represented through their corresponding 
degrees in place and time.” 

What does all this mean? In his “Notes” (p. 259, § x, 7), Dr Rosenthal 
asserts with an air of authoritative assuredness that in this passage (§ x, 8) 
“Averroes develops and illustrates Plato’s brief statement, in one of his 
typical theoretical digressions”. As a matter of fact this passage is an almost 
verbatim quotation from Alfarabi’s sabsi/ al-sa‘ada, p. 41, end of line 2 to 
middle of line 10! This is by no means all. The real beginning of the quota- 
tion from the ¢absi/ is preserved at the end of § x, 7 of the Hebrew text, and 
it has not been observed by Dr Rosenthal, who has separated it from its 
context. Nevertheless at the beginning of his note on § x, 7, Dr Rosenthal 
writes as follows: “For first and second principles cf. Alfarabi, &. sapsi/ 
al-sa‘dda, 40. 19-41 . 2. The Greek source is Nic. E. 1, 7. 1098 band, particularly, 
vi, 6, 1140b (intuitive reason grasps them). Cf. also Physica 1, 6, 189a.” 
Dr Rosenthal, who refers here to pp. 40. 19-41. 2 of &. ¢absil, has failed to 
perceive that the Hebrew renders the passage of the sabsi/ beginning on 
p. 41.1. Needless to say, the “first and second principles”, mentioned in the 
tabsil, refer to the Arabic Neoplatonic conception of the First Cause and the 
series of intellects emanating from it, and have nothing to do with Aristotle’s 
passages in his Erhics or Physics, so diligently listed by Dr Rosenthal, or 
with “Plato’s brief statement” (which?). Besides, § x, 6 on page 29, 
lines 31-2 of the Hebrew text, clearly indicates that we are dealing here 
with a direct quotation from Alfarabi’s work. The paragraph is translated 
by Dr Rosenthal (p. 125) as follows: “Alfarabi has already enumerated, in 
his book on The Degrees of Existing Things the speculative matters fit to be 
set before them at the highest stage (of their education) and from there 
(what he said) will be transferred here.” The correct translation of the 
paragraph is: “‘Alfarabi in his book about the degrees of beings has listed 
the similes (taken from the material world) that are most eminently suitable 
to serve as imitations of those (divine things); and (the passage) may well be 
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copied out here.” In his note on paragraph x, 6 (p. 259), Dr Rosenthal 
makes the confusion even more confounded. Instead of referring to &. al- 
tabsil, he writes “See k. al-siyasa al-madaniya, ed. Hyderabad, 55, 8 ff. The 
Hebrew title in the text occurs nowhere else. Usually it is quoted as s. hahat- 
halét.” But there is no Hebrew title of Alfarabi’s work mentioned in the 
text; and the phrase “Alfarabi in his book about the degrees of beings” 
refers to the contents of &. a/-tabsil. Dr Rosenthal’s reference to siydsa and 
its Hebrew translation is entirely irrelevant. 

To clear the matter up, it must be observed, first, that the order of the 
paragraphs is disarranged in the Hebrew text, and that the original order was 
very likely: § 7 (p. 30) up to line 5; §5 (p. 29); §6 (p. 29); § 8 (p. 30), 
preceded by lines 5-6 of § 7. 

Secondly, all these paragraphs together cannot, on account of their style 
and contents, be ascribed to Averroes as Dr Rosenthal does. Indeed, they 
interrupt the orderly exposition of the arguments of the Republic. They must 
be regarded as an extraneous gloss, containing a quotation from Alfaribi, 
which was transferred from the margin into the body of the text. 

14. Page 35, lines 18-19: On pM AN AIA AT wr OPW. The text 
ought to be‘emended into: ana NpnIw AN PR mI AT ww. oN. 

15. Page 35, lines 21-3: AYIA NNAXI Aryan qa m>ona 82° on” 
MND PH NV. OpvMm mon ODT OI NAAN WIN NN ANIM 
YN? WW AIvaNn 

Dr Rosenthal translates (pp. 134-5): “‘they will reach the highest degree of 
virtue in self-control, courage, strength of soul, love and desire for beautiful 
excellent things, be they of insignificant image (?) or not”. 

In regard to the phrase “‘be they...or not”, Dr Rosenthal observes in 
note 3 (p. 135): “wa. Dr Rabin thinks this may be a misreading of an 
original siwa’n; hence my translation.” 

The plain Hebrew of this passage hardly calls for the performance of a feat of 
philological acrobatics, indulged in here as well as in a great number of other 
instances by Dr Rosenthal and Dr Rabin. It is quite unnecessary to postulate 
that the term "11 “justice” is due to the translator’s misreading of the 
Arabic siwa’n which is expressed by 1 X¥ 1N...m in the Hebrew text, 
and to misconstrue the syntax of the Hebrew. The correct translation of the 
passage is: “‘they will reach the highest degree of self-control, courage, 
strength of mind, love for beautiful excellent objects and their desire for 
justice, both in small and big things (erally: images or forms).” This 
corresponds exactly to the Republic, 402C¢. 

16. Page 36, § 2, lines 17-18: m¥On3 win ow mT34 7D oO MiYaynAM 
o”pipon o-nxen apn ApIn oyon 

MS. A has the correct pwn, not in Dr Rosenthal’s apparatus criticus. 

Dr Rosenthal translates ambiguously (p. 136): ‘Similarly gymnastics alone 
make the soul courageous in the highest degree and unlikely to accept 
persuasive arguments ”’; and he explains in note 1 (p. 136) that “persuasive” 
means “rhetorical”. Translate: “Similarly, gymnastics alone render the soul 
fierce to the utmost degree and impervious to persuasive discourse.” The 
term “persuasive” means neither in English nor in Hebrew “rhetorical”. 

17. Page 37, lines 26-7: TY1w "9 “YOY "TD NBA ON O32 JID? poi 
RDM NIN WN N VIop oO IW "nD NBINWY WN Yiap oD 13) 
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wynn Meyn neyw iy>an TNw 12 WWD WH ON) ow IWw>N TON 
mT 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 138): “‘ Yet there is need in these (States) for 
a physician to distinguish one born with a curable permanent defect from 
one with an incurable permanent defect, and to heal the first but (?) bury 
alive (?) the second, even if it were possible for him to live by means of 















































































ind medicine without performing any of the duties of the State.” 

In note 2 (p. 138) dealing with “bury alive” = wa in the Hebrew 
the text, Dr Rosenthal writes: “the translation assumes _ya’idu from wa’ada, ‘to 
was bury alive’ which the translator seems to have misread as ya‘idu from wa‘ada 
30), (Rabin). It is not impossible that o 27M of ceteri [before the word PWR IT] 

conceals a dabara (or, plural) meaning ‘ulcer’, ‘abscess’, and we should 
tyle perhaps read WRI OMIM? Very uncertain! The nearest passage to our 
hey text is 410A, where death is the penalty for those whose minds are incurably 
ust corrupt.” 
abi, Doctors Rabin’s and Rosenthal’s combined efforts have produced an 
unconscious parody of an annotated translation. It must be conceded that 
text the Hebrew text is partly corrupt; but it can be restored as follows in the 
light of the Republic 407D-E and 408 A-B not (410A!) and by adopting the 
1] better readings of the Florentine MS. (A): "1D NDNA ON O3 Wwe 935) 
am) WSN NY Yiap ova 13 Toiw °nnm NIN WNW ov 19 Tw -n YO’ 
wn [Kwon] Pw XP XIN 
e of The first 13 in MS. A has not been registered in Dr Rosenthal’s apparatus. 
tiful Ihave omitted y12p after the first ova, and put the emended word within 
square brackets. The correct translation of the passage is: “A physician will 
sin be needed in these States in order to distinguish a patient affected by a curable 
f an disease from a patient with a chronic incurable disease, who will heal the 
former, but let perish the latter, even if he could be kept alive with medicine 
at of but without performing some task in the State.” The verb 1w3™, which has 
ther given so much trouble to Rabin and Rosenthal, is spelt in some MSS. 1w5%. 
ulate § Itshould be emended into wo”. 
"the 18. Page 37, § 8. Averroes deals here with the problem of people with 
text, incurable diseases who are incapable of rendering service to the State, and he 
f the mentions three views on the subject. According to one view, such people 
rage, should be put to death; according to another view, they should be left to 
e for live, and in regard to the third view he writes (p. 38, lines 16-17): 9 DIN 
This J TWX mA AYTen cya by nina ond nivw TNIOW 
This passage is translated by Dr Rosenthal as follows (p. 139): “As for the 
nam view that in regard to them trouble is to be expected (?) for the citizens (??), 
this does not matter.” He writes in note 3: “This literal translation is un- 
. intelligible. Perhaps mmm” simply reproduces an original md wa-md and 
alone was written together as one word. With mivw it may mean ‘that concerning 
ccept them something or other (?) should be laid down (by law) on behalf of (?) 
sive” the citizens’? Mantinus’ translation makes sense, but it can hardly be said 
2 soul ff to be literal: At qui eos ad aliquem usum tolerandos putant, nihil equidem 
The § dicunt.” 
al”. It must be observed that Mantinus obviously read 71N%, instead of N17", 
obi and that his translation is quite literal, but it makes no sense, since the whole 
m 12) § Point of the discussion is that these incurables are of no use whatever to 
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the community. The key word nmin” is, of course, Arabic mubimma. The 
correct translation of the passage is: “But as regards the view that the care 
of these (incurables) should be placed upon the shoulders of the citizens— 
there is nothing to be said for it.” It would be a pity to miss this early 
reference to a Welfare State! 

19. Page 39, § xvit1, 1-2. Averroes reproduces here faithfully the contents 
of Plato’s Republic 412-13, but Dr Rosenthal’s translation (pp. 140-1) and 
his misleading paragraphing show that the sense of the Hebrew has eluded 
him. Thus, for example, he translates (p. 140) the phrase ama OWI (p. 39, 
line 8): “and their moral instruction (?)”; and writes in note 3: ‘This is 
difficult and probably corrupt, most likely already in the Arabic source 
of Averroes. For the continuation of the passage in 413C suggests that 
there may have been a confusion of troiSeia—which is translated in x, 
2, e.g. by IOw—and Trais. It is impossible to say what is intended, since 412D 
characterizes the Guardians as refraining from doing harm to the State, 
and 413c speaks of the necessity of watching the future Guardians from 
early childhood. Hunain probably found a passage in his source which 
combined 412D, E and 413c.” All this is quite irrelevant; what is required 
is to read NOV) and translate the phrase as “the most disciplined among 
them” or “the best educated among them”. 

The text (p. 39, lines 15-16) reads: pwITNA XD Taw! AND Ard. This 
is translated by Dr Rosenthal (p. 141): “It is therefore proper to watch these 
youths”; and he writes in note 1: “owrnnn. The Translation ‘youths’ 
is suggested by Dr Rabin since ahdat means both ‘youths’ and ‘news’ in 
Arabic. Shemi’él understood it in the second meaning.” The translation 
of ...7ww as “to watch” is simply a blunder; and the term O°W1TN is not 
a translation of abdat in any of its meanings. The correct translation of the 
passage is: “‘it is proper therefore that he should guard himself against such 
contingencies.” 

Again, lines 17-18 on p. 39 read: WINMN'Y WEN WRK O3T3 JD O32 OWN 
D'PHHAT DIT MHS" 7S W991 NIWA NS NYT 9 3. This is translated 
by Dr Rosenthal (p. 141): “‘One should also test them through things by which 
they might possibly be cheated out of this conviction, such as pleasure, and 
they should moreover be told fear-inspiring things.” He writes in reference 
to “be cheated” in note 2: “My translation is based upon the assumption 
that an equivalent of é€orratéw in the Arabic text from which Shemi’él 
translated was misread by him. This may have been fd‘ vir (inhada‘a, impf.) 
which he read as hdt v (tahaddata, pass. impf.) and translated it by Wnt, 
employing the same root.” The correct translation of the passage is: “and 
they should also be tried in matters through which such conviction might 
be generated in them, namely pleasure, and they should also be made to 
show (their mettle) amidst terrors (or, cleansed with terrors)”. Instead of 
winny read wInnw. The verb "Dd" cannot possibly mean in Hebrew “they 
should be told”; it is either Arabic safara, or it should be emended into 
Ww" or MDW". 

20. Page 39, § xvi, 5 ff. Averroes points out here that children from 
marriages contracted within the same class and profession do not always 
inherit the qualities and dispositions of their parents, and then draws the 
conclusion from this state of affairs. The conclusion—a continuous state- 
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ment—has been confusingly split up by Dr Rosenthal into two independent 
paragraphs xvii, 6 and xix, 1. His translation of these paragraphs reads 
(p. 142): “But as we said before, there is confusion in this; for the thing 
that chiefly leads to, and is the strongest reason for, the destruction of the 
State, is that someone undertakes work in it for which he is not disposed 
by nature. 

“Plato speaks metaphorically here in a fiction to be adopted in the State 
by which the guardians and the other <classes) of the population may be 
persuaded to transfer their children from one class to another.” 

In note 1 on p. 142, Dr Rosenthal writes in reference to “metaphorically” 
(= ¥ow in the text): “ This is the Arabic root shk/ (Rabin). Cf. also Klatzkin, 
Thesaurus etc., Iv, 106, where a Hitpa‘el form is listed.” 

Is it necessary to point out that ¥>w in the Hebrew text is the Biblical 
Hebrew verb £&/? The correct translation of this is: “But, since, as we have 
just said, this (i.e. the line of heredity) may become disarrayed, and since the 
performance of a task by someone who is not disposed by nature to do it 
leads more than anything else to, and is the most efficient cause of, the destruc- 
tion of the State, Plato cleverly provided that a tale should be adopted. ...” 

21. Page 41, § xx, 5, lines 27-9: amin yo od yniw naw O55 any Ny 
OND OWING “IPT CD mad NINA NWINA 3AM. Imx i4vn AvivAN 
any 8? O39 oO 273 wane 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 145): “‘Nor are you permitted to adulterate the 
excellent gold He has given you with the gold of mortal men. For the dinars 
of men when used for many things do not remain.” On “do not remain”, 
Dr Rosenthal writes in note 2: “Meaning uncertain. The text does not 
exactly correspond to the passage in the Republic. Its ‘mortal gold’ is here 
the ‘gold of mortal men’. What follows is weaker than Plato’s wording, 
especially through the suppression of évéc1a. Averroes—or his source—has 
not the idea of sacrilege which is implied in the Greek text, nor does he 
moralize on money, the begetter of evil— unholy ’—deeds.” 

This note is based on a mistake in Dr Rosenthal’s translation of the 
Hebrew. The verb 11nv is hoph‘al from the root M3 (not niph‘al from the 
root 9m), and it renders (approximately) the Greek dvdéoia. Instead of 
the obviously wrong “WR, it is necessary to read 935 with some MSS. The 
correct translation of the passage is: “You are not allowed to mix the 
excellent gold that was given to you with the gold of mortal men, because 
the money of (such) men is employed in many illicit pursuits.” 

22. Page 43, §xxA, 4, lines 25-7: POX INT “TDD Toa AYPIaa mM 
mnmm o%D5 xn oon 

Dr Rosenthal translates (pp. 148-9): “‘ There should be in the State a kind 
of storehouse (?) to which they may despatch all these implements and 
victuals (for storage)”; and in note 6 on p. 148, he writes: “Obscure. 
Literally: *yya79 Pm means ‘a monetary kind’, which does not make sense in 
the immediate context. It is possible to assume an original of a root mana 
(mina), ‘to provision’, hence ‘storehouse’, or perhaps of ’#n, ma’man, ‘a safe 
place’. On the other hand &yopc 81 Hiv Kai vdpioya EUpBodov Tijs GAAayiis. .. 
of 371B makes a combination of assembly-market-place—and token of 
exchange (coinage, money)—necessary. IM” may be due to a misreading of 
dbr 1 ‘to store up, accumulate treasure’. Dr Vajda would explain mnt as 
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a translation of df‘, ‘to put down’, ‘restore’. Shemi’él would, then, have 
understood it in its other meaning: ‘to push’, ‘to repulse’, ‘to remove’, which 
is perhaps better.” 

Of course the Hebrew nn is a translation of the original df‘, but in the 
meaning “‘to pay”; and “monetary kind”, or rather “a kind of money”, 
makes admirable sense in the immediate context. The correct translation of 
the passage is: “‘there will be a kind of money (i.e. token money) in the State, 
with which all these implements and provisions will be paid for.” 

23. Page 44, § xx1, 1, line 12: ny°yan. This is translated by Dr Rosenthal 
on p. 150 as “self-satisfied”, and explained in note 1, as follows: “ Literally: 
‘cause kicking’. The translation is based on a suggestion by Dr Vajda.” 
Dr Rosenthal, obviously, regarded this form as a kind of infinitive in the 
hiph‘il form, which, alas, does not exist in Hebrew! As a matter of fact, the 
term is a noun which has the current figurative meaning of “rebellion”, 
and it corresponds to Plato’s vewtepiouds (Rep. 422). 

24. Page 44, § xxI, 2, lines 17-18: "NDR yaa YT WR ox3p2 
‘ym MpipNA ya 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 150): “In communities that grow up among 
the desert-dwellers, nomads (?) and poor men”’; and he writes in reference to 
“desert dwellers” in note 3: “‘Shemi’él retains the Arabic a/-barari though 
in a corrupted form.” 

This translation neither reproduces the Hebrew text as printed in the 
edition, nor does it make sense in itself. The Hebrew text, as printed by 
Dr Rosenthal, is a concoction made up of wrong readings in the MSS. and 
unnecessary emendations, and it is not true that a/-bardri is retained ina 
corrupted form in a// MSS. The correct text is preserved in MS. A: O°81373 
nym mp pn ya NIRA IT IWR, which must be rendered as “in 
societies that grow up in the desert, and are full of vigour but poor”. 

25. Page 45, line 18: 9p". This is translated by Dr Rosenthal (p: 151): 
“would (not) obtain”; and he writes in note 6: “1° is difficult; either X? 
has fallen out or Mp renders an Arabic root with a different meaning?” 
There is no difficulty whatever in 1° as long as we do not commit the 
error of regarding it as deriving from mp. The root is 1p°, and we must 
read 19" as in MS. A—a reading not registered in Dr Rosenthal’s apparatus 
criticus—and translate: ““would become rare (or, scarce)”. 

25. Page 58, § xxvu, 2. Averroes, following the footsteps of Plato (Rep. 
467), describes here the advantages of letting children accompany their 
fathers into battles, then he continues in lines 27 ff. (p. 58): Naya °D NOK 
oopion Pn Ox manda iniew amby ps xd onedim oyin mi m1 
OmMax wey Iw AM mth. .onw: Sy om Wo OMyD) maNn 4y 
pl Ay cbya on min manda ox 

This is translated by Dr Rosenthal (p. 173): “Yet because of the boy’s 
tender brain and weakness they are not secure against death if they are 
attached to their parents; sometimes they will even lead them into danget 
against their will. Therefore, although it may be fitting that they should 
watch their parents at war, it is they (the parents) who know them <best 
and should decide).” In note 2, on the word “secure”, Dr Rosenthal 
writes: “J 15° XY represents the Arabic amma mistaken by Shemi’él for the 
no doubt original amina (Vajda). I.e. ‘...they run the risk to die’.” 
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This translation yields little sense and is based on a misunderstanding of 
the Hebrew. The reading of MS. A om (not registered in Dr Rosenthal’s 
apparatus criticus) is preferable to Of 3M, as printed by Dr Rosenthal; and 
it is also preferable to substitute 39 for mi as in lines 1-2 (p. 59). The word 

n>° is correct, and oniwpi “y cannot possibly mean in Hebrew “against 
their will”. The correct translation of the passage is: “However it is not 
intended that the boys because of their physical weakness and cowardice 
should be killed when they accompany their fathers, or that they should on 
occasions expose to danger (the fathers’) lives, and therefore their fathers who 
know them (the children) well, ought to consider (the chances) of the battle.” 

27. Page 59, lines 2-3: on” o-YN DOIN NDI IDV! INN yD oN 
pwn Odio. Pnvy3a 

Dr Rosenthal translates (pp. 173-4): “This holds good even after they 
have been well trained in riding horses, for boys have confidence in noble 
horses.” In note 3 (p. 173), Dr Rosenthal writes: “ma557% does not mean 
‘chariots’, but is simply the Arabic markaban, meaning to ‘mount a horse, 
tide’.” And in note 1 (p. 174), he writes: “‘nr1v, ‘noble’. It is a translation 
of ‘afig, which, in Arabic, means both ‘old’ and ‘noble’ (Rabin). Cf. pony 
in Isa, xxiii. 18.” 

It must be remarked that ni35579 is simply the Hebrew abstract noun 
mao, “riding, equitation, horsemanship”, with the particle » (for min), 
and that the translation “boys have confidence in noble horses”, which 
makes no sense whatever, is mistaken. Doctors Rabin and Rosenthal 
regarded Oy} as a noun, the plural of “¥3, but, in fact, it is a verb in 
biph‘il from the root oY. This error induced them further to substitute an 
Arabic root for the Hebrew own or opin (MS. A), and to “emend” 
pinvaa into mya. But the reading of all MSS. pnvaa an ony is 
excellent; the phrase corresponds word for word to the Greek trpoounyavioan 
aitdav dopdéAciav (Rep. 467). The correct translation of the passage is: “Also, 
this (i.e. the participation of boys in the battles) should take place only after 
they (the boys) had become efficient riders, and we shall cunningly assure 
their safety by (making them mount) old horses.” 

28. Page 59, lines 11-12: nnn. PAV ow RY TM porDpN 
Tony SR oN AT OD IID AS! oo” OM TNX 9D Sapw 

Dr Rosenthal translates (p. 174): “Plato also allows these Guardians when 
in camp to exchange kisses as they please, for this will lead them to fight 
(well).” On “kisses”, Dr Rosenthal writes in note 3 (p. 174): “93p"w has 
the meaning of the Arabic root gb/ 11, ‘to kiss’. Shemi’él misread _yagtuluhu, 
instead of yugabilluhu (Rabin). Literally: ‘Plato permits these Guardians 
that every one of them may kiss whom he wants to kiss.” The word 173977" 
is corrupt, but the obvious remedy is to read with MS. A 1m97 and 
emend it into WpaNn, and the meaning of the passage is that every Guardian 
should be allowed “‘to welcome whomever he desires and kiss him”, exactly 
as in Rep. 468 B. 

The twenty-eight items discussed above have been selected from the 
beginning, the middle and the end of the First Treatise of Averroes’ Republic. 
Altogether seventeen out of thirty-nine pages of the First Treatise have been 
considered in order to obtain a fair statistical sample of the quality of Dr 
Rosenthal’s work. A similar analysis undertaken in regard to the remaining 
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two treatises, which comprise together forty-five pages, has yielded 
similar results, but it would be tedious as well as unprofitable to set them all 
out here. There is hardly a single page correctly translated, and in some 
instances when Dr Rosenthal did hit upon the correct translation of a passage 
he cautiously, and not surprisingly, provided it with a question mark. 

The “Notes” on the English translation, extending over forty-five 
pages (pp. 255-300), which are intended to help the reader to understand 
Averroes’ philosophy, are misleading owing to the fact that Dr Rosenthal’s 
acquaintance with Averroes’ writings is, at the best, perfunctory, and that 
his firm belief that three writings ascribed to Alfarabi (¢absil al-sa‘ada, al- 
siyasa and madina al-fadila) were the direct sources of Averroes—this is the 
leitmotif of Dr Rosenthal’s “‘Notes”—rests on no foundation, and has no 
shred of evidence in its favour. Thus, for example, to restrict oneself to the 
fundamental issue of the relation between religion and philosophy in 
Averroes, Dr Rosenthal writes on p. 271, § 1, 7: “That he (i.e. Averroes) 
had Alfarabi’s theory of prophecy as developed in mad. fad. 58 f. by means 
of the doctrine of emanation in mind is without doubt.” 

As a matter of fact, Averroes explicitly rejects in his tahafut (ed. Bouyges, 
p. 516) the theory that the act of prophecy is the result of the emanation of 
the active intellect upon the imagination which we find mentioned in 
Alfarabi’s mad. al-fadila, pp. 58 f.; and there is no passage in the whole corpus 
of Averroes’ writings which would suggest, either directly or indirectly, 
that Averroes at any stage of his philosophical development accepted this 
theory of prophecy. It is also relevant in this connexion to point out that 
in the passage of tahafut referred to above, Averroes asserts that only 
Avicenna among the philosophers adopted this theory. It is nothing less than 
mystification to assert, as Dr Rosenthal does, that Averroes professed a theory 
of prophecy which he had “borrowed” from Alfarabi, when, in fact, neither 
Averroes nor Alfarabi, according to Averroes himself, professed such a theory. 
In his book Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge, 1958), published 
after his edition of Averroes’ Republic, Dr Rosenthal states on p. 183: “We 
do not, to my knowledge, find in any of Ibn Rushd’s extant writings any 
trace of the psychological explanation of prophecy as we have it in Al- 
Farabi and Ibn Sina.” This statement is true, but it is not clear from it 
whether or not Dr Rosenthal still adheres to the exactly contrary view on 
which he based his interpretation of Averroes both in his “Notes” on 
Averroes’ Republic and in all his earlier articles on the subject. 

The following instance may serve as another illustration of how Dr Rosen- 
thal’s prepossession that Alfarabi’s writings now extant, the authenticity 
of which is very doubtful indeed, are the direct sources of Averroes, has led 
him to distort the plain meaning of the Republic. At the beginning of the 
second Treatise (pp. 60-2 ff., §§ 1-11), Averroes, following in the footsteps of 
Plato and Aristotle, lists the qualities that are required in the king-philosopher. 
His exposition is, however, awkwardly disjointed by the insertion of 4 
passage (p. 61, lines 8-19), the contents of which disagree entirely with the 
rest of the exposition, and which is clearly a marginal gloss (not recognized 
as such by Dr Rosenthal) that has penetrated into the text. In this passage, 
the identity of the philosopher, the king and the legislator (or better, the 
founder of religion) is at first asserted, and then the text proceeds: ]> 123) 
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pmMYDI 13 AIP WR NAIA pwra yADA py MAY INN TDN (p. 61, 
lines 14-15). This is rendered by Dr Rosenthal (p. 177): “‘so also is ‘priest’, 
since imam in Arabic means him whom one follows in his actions”. The 
translation does not represent the Hebrew text at all, but Dr Rosenthal 
believes that he can justify it, by writing in note 2 (p. 177: “‘priest’ is a 
literal, but misleading translation since Islam does not know the institution 
of priesthood. yim5 equals imam.’ Then, after this peremptory statement, 
Dr Rosenthal writes in note 3 (on the word imam): “The translation assumes 
yu'tammu misread by Shemii‘él as yu‘tamanu (cf. k. tabsil al-sa‘ada, 43. 9). 
Iam indebted to the late P. Kraus for this identification, which has since 
been confirmed through the passage in Alfarabi.” 

The sober fact is that the Hebrew oben is simply a transliteration in Hebrew’ 
characters of the Arabic Adhin (not infrequent in Hebrew medieval transla- 
tions from the Arabic) and it means “diviner”. The correct translation of the 
passage is: “so also is the diviner, since kahin in Arabic means a man who is 
entrusted with rendering a service” (see Albustan under kahin). The statement 
that the terms “philosopher”, “king”, or “legislator” (or “founder of 
teligion”) and “diviner” are almost identical expresses a Stoic doctrine 
which is entirely alien to Averroes; and this confirms that the disturbing 
passage (p. 61, lines 8-19) in Averroes’ exposition of the Republic is a gloss. 
The replacement of an original kahin by imam in k. tabsil al-sa‘dda represents 
an attempt at “‘islamization” of a Stoic teaching. In his Political Thought in 
Medieval Islam, p. 194, Dr Rosenthal still maintains that Averroes followed 
Alfarabi. Also of Stoic origin is the term “ignorant States” which, according 
to Dr Rosenthal (p. 266, § xxiv, 9) was coined by Alfarabi. 

The most sensational passage in Averroes’ list of the qualities required in 
the king-philosopher is (p. 62, lines 11-12): PRO 7 °D NI MM YAWN 
wpa) ovnpi onvan on yo Poy Staw ma onnd Yor xo Anas 1 
meta xa Saw 7 

This is translated by Dr Rosenthal (p. 179): “The eighth is that he should 
be courageous, because he who has no courage cannot reject the non- 
demonstrative arguments with which he grew up, especially one who has 
gtown up in these States.” On the margin of his translation, Dr Rosenthal 
tefers to Plato’s Republic 4868, and in his note (p. 271, § 11, 9), he writes: 
“Cf. ibid. (i.e. Alfarabi’s mad. fad.) 60. 9 f. partially. Averroes goes beyond 
his sources and stresses courage for his philosophical qualifications, i.e. 
ability to sustain the demonstrative arguments, which, as he states in his 
Introduction, alone interest him. We note reference to contemporary 
States.” By translating 01x in the Hebrew text as “to reject”, Dr Rosen- 
thal has obliterated the point of Averroes’ statement, and his reference to 
passages in Plato’s Republic and Alfarabi’s madina al-fadila as the sources of 
Averroes is just as inaccurate—there is nothing in these passages that bears 
the slightest resemblance to Averroes’ statement—as his description of 
courage as being “the ability to sustain the demonstrative arguments”. 

The correct translation of the passage is: “Eighth (quality or condition) 
is that he should be courageous, because he who lacks courage cannot 
despise the non-demonstrative teachings (/i#. ‘statements’) in which he has 
been brought up, especially if he has been brought up in our countries.” 
The category of “non-demonstrative teachings in which one has been 
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brought up” is, according to Averroes, that of the traditional form of revealed 
religion; and his stipulation that the ruler should have the courage to despise 
traditional religion is indeed revolutionary. The passage in the Republic also 
explains what has hitherto remained a mystery, namely, Averroes’ reputation 
as an atheist and the prosecution for heresy to which he was subjected in 
1195. It follows that the Compendium of Plato’s Republic is a late, if not the 
latest, product from Averroes’ pen; but, according to Dr Rosenthal, it was 
composed before 1182. His arguments in favour of such an early date are: 
(a) that, since Averroes completed his first Commentary on the De Anima 
in “‘572A.H. (1182)”, and since he does not quote the De Anima under the 
title kitab fi al-nafs in the Republic, the latter work was written before that 
date; and (b) that Averroes’ attitude to religion (shari‘a) in the Republic is 
similar to that in fas/ al-magal and tahafut, which were written approximately 
in 1180 (pp. 10-11). 

The exact date of only Averroes’ Middle Commentary on De Anima is 
known, and it is: I Jumada, 577 A.H. (1181), but the dates of the other two 
are not known, and it is impossible to determine which of the three com- 
mentaries was the first to be completed. In any case, Averroes’ excursus 
dealing with the speculative part of the soul on pp. 73-4, § x11 of the Republic, 
is nothing but a summary of a section of Averroes’ Compendium on De Anima 
(see the Arabic original, published by Ahwani, Cairo, 1950, pp. 66 f.; and 
Ibn-Tibbon’s Hebrew translation published by Kellermann, Die Kampfe 
Gottes von Lewi ben Gerson, Berlin, 1914, pp. 293 f.). This has not been noticed 
by Dr Rosenthal. 

As regards the similarity between Averroes’ attitude to religion in the 
Republic and in the tahdfut, the truth is that Averroes’ position in the Republic 
represents a complete and radical reversal of that in the ¢ahafut, where 
Averroes explicitly recommends that a necessary requirement of the 
excellence of the philosophers is that they should not despise the teachings in 
which they have been brought up, i.e. traditional religion (ed. Bouyges, 
p. 583). The reasons that determined Averroes’ change of attitude towards 
traditional religion can perhaps be surmised from his statements at the end 
of the second Treatise of the Republic (pp. 78-9, §§ 3-5), in which he expresses 
his belief that, under the guidance of enlightened rulers, moral and intel- 
lectual progress might in the course of time be achieved in their countries, 
but he adds in a melancholy vein that “generally speaking, in these days theit 
(i.e. the countries’) progress in the field of morality (/t. ‘in virtuous actions’) 
is more likely to happen than in the field of correct intellectual ideas, as you 
can clearly see from what takes place in our own country. Indeed, those who 
have mastered the departments of science (or philosophy) and understood 
the manner in which they develop will in general find no difficulty in thinking 
that this country will make no advancement in the intellectual field.” (Page 
79, lines 3-6: YX an™DIN ANP ony oa ivan owen Ux OYD3 onmoN 
x? Soon by bax mtn ie AT nan ANN yan Aa MawA NuaKA 
XN? On” NID” MAD AND: PI AMON °pYn 1d wabwiw -m oy Ty” 
(NANA jf 3°0 

This passage is “translated” by Dr Rosenthal as follows: “In general 
their influence is more likely to lead to excellent deeds than good convictions 
in this present time. 
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“You can test this in respect of these States. But, on the whole, it will not 
be difficult for him who has completed the study of (all) the parts of 
philosophy, as well as the manner of their deviation from his (Plato’s) 
opinion, <to realize) that they will not improve by convictions alone” 

. 205). 

“i seems, therefore, very likely—in view of the religious policy pursued by 
the Almohad government and in view of Averroes’ diagnosis of the moral 
and intellectual situation in the kingdom—that the philosopher, while 
recognizing the value of traditional religion in promoting the moral advance- 
ment of the nation, should have regarded traditional religion as an impedi- 
ment for the intellectual progress of the country. For this reason, and in- 
spired by Plato’s rejection of traditional religion in the Republic, Averroes 
endeavoured to influence the king and enlist his support for the cause of 
science, by pointing out to him that courage to despise traditional religion 
was a necessary requisite in an ideal king. (The Compendium of the Republic 
was, in fact, dedicated by Averroes to the ruling monarch, Aba Yasy 
Ya‘aqab al-Mansar.) The evolution of Averroes’ religious—political thought 
from his Fas/ al-magal (in which he demanded that the Crown should reform 
the teaching of traditional religion and also ensure freedom for science and 
philosophy) to his Compendium of the Republic in which he urged the Sovereign 
to free himself from the shackles of traditional religion, is highly significant. 

All this has not been seen by Dr Rosenthal, who, on the contrary, asserts 
not only that Averroes identified the Ideal (Platonic) State with the Islamic 
Religious (i.e. Shari‘a) State, but also that Averroes was an outspoken critic 
of the Almohad regime in his own days because it produced a decline of 
morals among its rulers and dignitaries. This assertion is contradicted by 
history, by Averroes, and indeed by Dr Rosenthal himself (see, for example, 
p. 292, § x1, 5) and it rests upon a mistranslation of the phrase O°929N(7) INN 
mW (p. 103, lines 8-9), which is rendered by Dr Rosenthal as “after the year 
40” (p. 247), and interpreted by him as meaning, “after the year 540 A.H.” 
(p. 299). The correct translation of the phrase is “at the end of the forty 
years”, and it refers to the period during which the Almoravid regime de- 
generated, according to Averroes, under Yisuf b. Tashfin’s son (500-37 A.H.) 
and grandson (539-41 A.H.). Averroes criticized the Almoravid, not the 
Almohad regime, because of its moral degeneration. 

A few words must be said about the manner in which Dr Rosenthal has 
acquitted himself of his main task as publisher of a critical edition of 
Averroes’ text. The most characteristic feature of his “critical” edition is 
that the readings of the Florentine MS. (MS. A), although they are in most 
cases better than those of the other MSS., have been relegated by him to the 
notes in the apparatus criticus, and, except for some very rare instances, he has 
made no use of them either in constituting his text or in translating it. Even 
more surprising is the fact that many excellent readings from this MS. (the 
only one I have checked) have not been listed at all by Dr Rosenthal. 
Ihave mentioned earlier several instances of this omission and I may add 
here another significant one. On p. 69, line 25, Dr Rosenthal prints the 
word "137, which makes no sense, and in his translation on p. 190, he 
tenders it as “the creatures”. This he justifies in note 2, by writing: “The 
translation assumes a possible original bal/iqa, misread by Shemi’él Julfa = 
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“10.” The reading "Ww (justice), however, contained in the Florentine MS,, 
but not listed by Dr Rosenthal, fits the context perfectly! 

It seems, however, that Dr Rosenthal felt some compunction for his 
neglect of the Florentine MS., and he has tried to justify his unaccountable 
procedure. He writes, in fact, on p. 3, in regard to the text of the Florentine 
MS.: “This text differs in many respects from the other manuscripts since 
Rieti [the copyist] tends to improve the Hebrew style, a not uncommon 
feature in the Renaissance.” This statement is quite unjustified. The 
Florentine MS. differs from the others only in the respect that it has pre- 
served a great number of better readings, but its Hebrew style is exactly 
the same as in that of the other MSS. No instance is known of a Hebrew 
copyist in the Renaissance period tending to improve the Hebrew style of 
the original; and, indeed, all the other MSS. used by Dr Rosenthal are of 
the Renaissance period and no such tendency is apparent in them. The 
Florentine MS., written in 1457, is, in fact, the earliest dated MS. of the whole 
lot. Finally, Dr Rosenthal himself observes (p. 3) that “‘ mistakes and doubtful 
words are marked” in the Florentine MS.; this shows that Rieti was a 
conscientious and meticulous copyist and did not tamper with the text of 
his original! It must also be mentioned that the stemma of the MSS. of the 
Hebrew, printed by Dr Rosenthal on p. 6, is pure fiction, and that the 
“Epilogue” of the Hebrew translator of Averroes’ work, written in a far 
from easy Hebrew, was printed by Dr Rosenthal (pp. 106-8) but not trans- 
lated by him into English, although it is a very important document for the 
history of culture, and, finally, that the gist of this “Epilogue” given by 
Dr Rosenthal on p. 1, n. 3 is misleading. 

Nothing more need be said about Dr Rosenthal’s work, except that its 
standard of scholarship compares with that of the German translation of 
Gersonides’ Milbamoth ha-Shem, produced by Kellermann, which was so 
justifiably criticized by I. Husik in his articles “Studies in Gersonides” in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, vols. vi1—viu. (The articles have been reprinted 
with a few omissions in I. Husik, Philosophical Essays, Oxford, 1952.) 

From the technical point of view, it must be observed that Dr Rosenthal 
would have saved the reader of his book an enormous amount of labour and 
time if he had at least supplied the pages of the Hebrew text with headings: 
“First Treatise, Second Treatise, Third Treatise” (just as he has done for 
the pages of the English Translation, and the “ Notes”) instead of the quite 
superfluous heading: “The Text”; and also if he had adopted the simple 
device of supplementing the paragraph-references in the “Notes” with 
page-references. The list of “Arabic words” on p. 303 defeats its own end 
by not being provided with page-references; it is also incomplete and the 
word ?°%p contained in it is French “camelot”, not Arabic. The Hebrew- 
Greek and Greek—Hebrew glossaries appear to serve no purpose except that 
of increasing the cost of production and the price of the work. 

I have noticed the following misprints: Page 23, line 2: nvwinn; read 
nywunn. P. 29, n. 28: Ty; read Sy. P. 41,1. 28: oTYN; read OMI. 
P. 51, 1. 1: NaNn; read MNann. P. 73, 1. 22: nvivyN; read nvivyn. P. 75, 
n. 27: 93019; read Sop. P. 76, 1. 13: ama; read oma. P. 107, 1. 26: mM; 
read mt. P. 146: number 1 in the text is misplaced; it should come at the 
end of § 5. The paragraphing of the English version does not correspond 
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to that of the Hebrew text. P. 147, n. 4: ishtagnaw; read istagnaw. P. 169: 
the paragraphing of the English version does not correspond to that of 
the Hebrew text. P. 177, n. 3: ya‘tammu...yu‘tamanu; read yu’ tammu... 
yw tamanu. P. 199: numbers 8 and g in the text are misplaced. The para- 
graphing of the English does not correspond to that of the Hebrew. P. 261: 
XII, 12; read x1, 10. P. 281, xvul, 3, lL. 3: obviously not; cancel “not”’. 
P. 315, under b, 1. 9: noNow; read NON». J. L. TEICHER 


‘AtA-MALIK JuvAINI, The History of the World-Conqueror, translated from 
the Persian by J. A. Boyle. 2 vols. 1958. Pp. xlvi+362+3 maps, and 
vi+404. (Manchester University Press. Price: 635.) 


The invasion of the lands of the Caliphate by the Mongols marked the end 
of an era in Islamic history, and the beginning of a new one. The immediate 
political and moral effects of the Mongol conquests were probably less 
shattering than was at one time believed; the destruction wrought by them 
has also been much exaggerated. At one time, Mongol savagery was blamed 
for the decay of classical Islamic civilization and indeed for all the economic, 
social, cultural and political failings of the Middle East between the thirteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Outside romantic nationalist circles, this view has 
been generally abandoned, as increased knowledge of Islamic history on the 
one hand, and closer experience of savagery and destruction on the other, 
have shown us that the destructive effects of the Mongol conquests were 
neither as great nor as lasting as was once thought. The Mongols did not 
destroy Arab civilization, which was advanced in decay long before they 
appeared; they did not destroy Islamic civilization, which, in a predomi- 
nantly Persianized form, achieved a new flowering under their rule. 

But Islamic civilization, though not destroyed, was undoubtedly trans- 
formed by the migrations and conquests of the steppe peoples. The great 
migrations of these peoples into the Middle East began in the tenth century, 
when the free Turkish tribes of Central Asia crossed the Jaxartes and began 
their march of conquest westwards. They ended in the period after the death 
of Tamerlane, the last of the great Turkish and Mongol world-conquerors, 
in 1405. During these four centuries of invasion and domination from the 
steppe, the whole pattern of life in the Middle East was changed. Two 
periods are specially significant—those of the Seljuks, and still more of the 
Mongols; after them life in the Muslim lands begins to flow in new channels, 
different from those of the preceding ages. 

The age of the great Mongol conquests is of crucial significance, not only 
in Middle Eastern but in world history. We are fortunate in that it was 
witnessed and described by one of the greatest of Persian, indeed of Islamic 
historians, ‘Ata Malik Juvaini. Born in about 1226, Juvaini witnessed the 
Mongol conquest of the Caliphate and held high office under the conquerors, 
whom his brother served as Chief Minister and intendant of finance. His 
history, covering the period from the eve of the rise of Chingiz Khan to the 
campaigns of Hiilegii against the Assassins, has long been known and used 
as a major source of information for this period. The editio princeps of the 
Persian text was published by the late Mirza Muhammad Qazvini in 3 volumes 
in 1913, 1917 and 1937. The text is of unusual difficulty. Juvaini’s style is 
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complex, allusive, and full of literary and rhetorical artifice; his work con- 
tains many Mongol names and terms, often posing considerable problems 
of identification and interpretation. 

In presenting this work to the English reader, Dr Boyle has thus under- 
taken a task of great complexity and difficulty; he has acquitted himself with 
distinction. Only a specialist in Persian historical literature of this period 
could discuss the accuracy of Dr Boyle’s rendering of the original; the 
historian will be grateful for his lucid and careful narrative, and for the 
scholarly and appropriate annotations, adequate but not excessive. These 
notes, with the index, make the book a useful work of reference for any 
student of Mongol and Turkish institutions, as well as of Islamic history 
in the Mongol period. In dealing with a wide range of subjects, Chinese as 
well as Mongol and Islamic, Dr Boyle has consulted a number of specialists, 
whose help is graciously and meticulously acknowledged. His own work 
rests on a solid base of detailed and accurate scholarship. The resulting two 
volumes are one of the major achievements of Islamic scholarship in this 
country in recent years.! B. LEWIS 


S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews. High Middle Ages 
(500-1200), 2nd ed. revised and enlarged. Vol. 11. Heirs of Rome and 
Persia. 1957. Pp. xiit+ 340. (Price: 485.) Vol. 1v. Meeting of East and West. 
1957. Pp. 352. (Price: 485.) Vol. v. Religious Controls and Dissensions. 1957. 
Pp. 416. (Price: 485.) Vol. v1. Laws, Homilies, and the Bible. 1958. Pp. 486. 
(Price: Gos.) Vol. vir. Hebrew Language and Letters. 1958. Pp. 322. 
(Price: 455.) Vol. vit. Philosophy and Science. 1958. Pp. 406. (Price: 555.) 
(Columbia University Press, New York and Oxford University Press, 
London.) 


Every historian is to a large extent dependent on the material at his disposal 
whatever his world view and his approach to history may be. The source 
material available to him dictates his exposition and limits his freedom. This 
applies especially to Professor Baron who had more abundant material at 
his disposal than any of his predecessors and who makes much fuller and 
more differentiated use of it than earlier writers. It is, therefore, not fair to 
reproach him, as a reviewer has recently done in respect of vols. 111-v, for 
having written yet another history of the Jews and not, what the title of his 
revised and greatly expanded second edition of A Social and Religious History 
of the Jews, first published in three volumes in 1937, promises. Nor should 
we ask for something like G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History. 

For Jewish history is sui generis:.this is a statement of fact, not a value 
judgement. The character of Judaism and its adherents, the Jewish people, 
is necessarily reflected in the sources the historian must interpret and evaluate. 
Inevitably the religious component dominates the social and cultural aspects 
of this history: Judaism as a complete way of life—to use this overworked 
term for lack of a better, equally concise one—is permeated with the beliefs, 


' Dr J. A. Boyle has been awarded the Order of Sepass 1st Class by the 
Iranian Government in recognition of the service he has rendered to Iran 
by the translation of this work. 
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convictions and practices laid down and developed by ever fresh interpreta- 
tion and reinterpretation of its basic religious texts. Although the Jews were 
always wide open to the spiritual trends and social tendencies current in the 
world around them and accepted and met the challenge of other ideas and 
institutions, they had built up that “fence round the Torah” which enabled 
them to lead a separate group-life. Hence Jewish society, while sharing 
many a feature with non-Jewish society, especially during the period which 
is the subject of the six volumes under review, that is the High Middle 
Ages 500-1200, is conditioned by the authority of the Torah. Its resulting 
pattern cannot easily be fitted into the schema of sociological approach, 
method and exposition. This is not to say that new insights may not be gained 
by an application of the sociological method which is mindful of the special 
character of Jewish society and, consequently, measures it by its own internal 
standards. But in this field Jewish historical research is still in its beginnings. 

A scholar who undertakes to write single-handed a comprehensive history 
of the Jews cannot reasonably be expected to break new ground and arrive 
at a final evaluation in every branch of that history. In this age of specializa- 
tion and over-specialization it shows exceptional courage and daring to 
embark on such a task. I am inclined to think that it is almost impossible to 
achieve and that Professor Baron’s monumental and imposing work may 
well be the last of its kind. It may well require the combined efforts of a 
generation of investigators into. the social life of the Jews in the various 
periods of Jewish history, so successfully begun and happily still carried on 
by Professor I. F. Baer of Jerusalem and his pupils, before a social history 
of the Jewish people in the strict sense of the term can be written from Jewish 
sources, carefully evaluated in relation to the social life of the peoples and 
civilizations in whose midst the Jews lived a separate but by no means an 
independent life. 

If Baron’s History must be compared with other histories it can only be 
done with the works of his predecessors in the field of Jewish history, 
H. Graetz (on whose history-writing Dr Baron has written interestingly in 
M.G.W.J. 1918) and S. Dubnow. But even so we must take full account 
of the fundamental changes which have come about in the intervening years, 
not only in our attitude to history in general and to Judaism in particular. 
There is also a vast increase in historical source-material which was not 
available to Graetz or even to Dubnow. 

In the first place, the unitary outlook on the world, on the meaning of life 
and on Judaism, as a complete answer to the problems of contemporary life 
which Graetz possessed in the context of the nineteenth century has given 
way to a radical re-examination of our human position in general and the 
Jewish position in particular. This reappraisal is conducted in an atmosphere 
of doubt and serious questioning of what seemed to the nineteenth-century 
thinkers absolute spiritual values. Moreover, specialization endangers 
unified concept and easily leads to fragmentation and this at a time when 
the universe shrinks in one respect and is greatly enlarged in another. It 
may thus not be fair to set Professor Baron’s History against Graetz’s 
achievement, which is such an imposing illustration of that meaningful 
traditional Judaism which he portrayed in his philosophical-historical 
essay “Zur Konstruktion der Jiidischen Geschichte” (1846). Baron’s work 
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displays solid learning, vast erudition, and an amazing combination of on the 
whole sound historical judgement with superb organization of a wealth of 
detail. I am not sure whether the fact that the individual chapters are almost 
monographs does not militate against an overall unity binding them into 
a grand whole. However, I feel sure that we must judge the present work as 
a whole and consider that it is written for the general public and not for the 
specialist. For were it written for the specialist every chapter would need 
a specialist for review. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for anybody who is not equally well 


informed on every subject and as up-to-date with the latest research which — 


is judicially weighed and commented on as the immensely learned author, 
to do justice to the richness and comprehensiveness of these six volumes. 
A reviewer ought to ask himself in all seriousness whether he could have 
written such a work himself. Unfortunately, many reviewers nowadays not 
only assume that they could have done it much better, but proceed on that 
assumption to criticize freely, either on points on which they know much 
less or nothing, or building up minor matters on which they are (or think 
they are) the experts into major issues, out of all proportion to the work as 
a whole or even to the general problem discussed in a particular chapter. 
I have read the six volumes (unaided by an Index!) carefully and I have found 
them informative and full of good sense, critical judgement, often remarkable 
insights, and stimulating. I have learnt much from Dr Baron’s treatment, 
not least in those chapters with the subject-matter of which I am familiar 
through my own researches. 

I shall mention a few omissions or passages where Dr Baron’s judgement 
may be questioned, not with the intention of detracting from what must be 
recognized as a great feat of scholarship in organization and in execution, 
but in the hope that a few blemishes may be removed in a future reissue. 
But I should like to quote for the benefit of the over-critical a very true 
statement on Maimonides from vol. v1 (p. 107): “The sage of Fustat could 
calmly leave it to lesser minds, including a great many pygmies, to replace 
some of the weaker bricks and remove mere flyspecks from his marvellous 
edifice.” It is easy to pounce on minor faults. It is certainly more important 
to heed Dr Baron’s repeated calls, in often very elaborate critical notes, for 
more detailed and sustained research, and to recognize that sometimes even 
the best equipped historian cannot offer a final solution or a definite decision, 
owing to the present state of our knowledge. Nor can he be expected always 
to settle controversial issues. 

The important and valuable feature of this History is that it is by and large 
a reliable guide, highlighting the formative ideas, the coherence and historical 
continuity of medieval Judaism. Dr Baron rightly stresses the close intet- 
connexion between Jewish and general history in economic affairs and in 
cultural cross-fertilization on the solid basis of one uniform Jewish law 
wherever Jews lived the world over. He takes great pains to integrate 
Jewish cultural, social and economic endeavour in the contemporary 
scene much more than any of his predecessors, and his rich and almost 
complete bibliography enables the reader who wants to study a question of 
a point of detail more fully to satisfy his thirst for knowledge. Only occa 
sionally does one miss a reference to relevant studies. Sometimes a later 
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and more complete edition of an Arabic text, for example, is not mentioned 
and an indication as to which of the many quoted studies and articles are 
more important and reliable than others would be helpful. 

It is not surprising that agreement with the author’s presentation and 
interpretation of certain manifestations and facets of Jewish culture is not 
always possible. Thus, the merits of Diaspora Judaism are perhaps a little 
overstated—its transitoriness in the consciousness of a Jewry impatiently 
awaiting the coming of the promised Messiah is significant and should put 
us on guard; and a rationalistic bias animates the presentation of Jewish 
mysticism—a legacy from Graetz long since corrected by the studies of Leo 
Baeck and the definitive, outstanding work of G. Scholem, Tishby and 
other modern investigators following in the wake of Scholem. A few 
instances will be given in their context when we now briefly describe the 
six volumes. But these matters are, to my mind, of minor importance, 
especially when we consider the wide range and majestic sweep of the whole 
work .and the overwhelmingly useful guidance through the manifold 
cultural activities of medieval Jews which are by no means confined to 
Torah-based and inspired Judaism, but take their place in medieval culture 
generally. 

Vol. 111 consists of four chapters: xvi, The Pre-Islamic World; xvun, 
Mohammed and the Caliphate; xvi, Protected Minority; xrx, Eastern 
Europe. The first chapter presents a clear overall picture, full of detailed 
knowledge; it is particularly instructive on Gregory the Great, much more 
penetrating and colourful than Dubnow’s description. When Baron’s 
results do not appreciably advance beyond those arrived at by his pre- 
decessors, especially Dubnow, this is mainly due to the paucity of new 
source-material. There is always a firm grasp of the Jewish position within 
the general history of the time. Here as in the later chapters Baron’s own 
detailed researches, especially in connexion with the legal position of the 
Jews, add freshness and clarity to a masterly exposition. Chapter xv11 does 
not deal quite as fully with Muhammad’s relations with the Jews of the 
Arabian peninsula as the case warrants even in what purports to be pre- 
dominantly a “‘social and religious history of the Jews”. One misses mention 
of the so-called “Statute of Medina” which is so important for the position 
of the dhimmis, discussed in the next chapter. Muhammad’s wars against 
the Jews are more adequately described in Dubnow. Baron rather glosses 
over Muhammad’s cruelty, treachery and greed. He might have mentioned 
Leszynsky’s Die Juden in Arabien in his otherwise very full and informative 
notes on this chapter. 

Chapter xviii offers a careful and up-to-date analysis of an important 
petiod of Jewry under Islam. Curiously, Baron never mentions that the 
favoured position of Jews and Christians under Islam is due to their being 
abl al-kitab (the possessors of the book (of revelation)) which alone earned 
them dhimma, protection. It is important to realize that the successors of 
Muhammad have made of the dhimmis second-class citizens, thus degrading 
Muhammad’s erstwhile allies and helpers in Medina. Nor can they be 
called “infidels” or “unbelievers” (even if these terms are placed in quotes) 
simply because they are, as ah/ al-kitab, distinguished from the heathen who 
do not possess a book of revelation (cf. pp. 132, 147 ff.). Terms like dhimmi and 
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mawali are clearly defined in Muslim law: their meaning has undergone 
certain changes in the course of the building up and development of the 
Islamic empire in practice and it is immaterial for the legal position of a 
mawla whether he was a “‘fairly recent convert” (p. 149) or not. To render 
aman by “passport” (p. 166) is introducing too modern a note into what 
means “‘safe-conduct”. There is a difference between a travel-document 
issued by the government of a sovereign national state to its citizens in order 
to enable them to travel to other sovereign national states and a document 
assuring freedom of life and movement within the dominion of a Muslim 
ruler. Admittedly, these are minor matters, but they may be misleading in 
a work destined for the general reader. They, like faulty and not always 
consistent transliteration (probably due to printers’ error), are blemishes in 
an otherwise competent and most informative exposition which is based on 
an exhaustive study of sources and a vast literature which has grown around 
them. 

The next chapter successfully describes Jewish settlement in the Byzantine 
empire, the growth of the Karaite sect and the migration eastwards due to 
Byzantine pressure, including a succinct treatment of the Khazars with a 
judicious evaluation of the latest research on a chapter in Jewish history 
which is as yet by no means clarified. Baron’s linking of conversion with 
political considerations is very suggestive (p. 198). On the other hand, 
Dubnow’s shorter treatment, based on the then available data, is still very 
sound. 

Vol. tv consists of three chapters: xx, Western Christendom; xx1, Age of 
Crusades; xx11, Economic Transformations. The precarious position of the 
Jews and their efforts at survival between the warring Christians and Muslims 
is well brought out and Baron lucidly describes the complex nature of the 
Jewish-Christian controversy with its underlying economic and social 
motives despite the predominantly theological arguments used. In this 
chapter the legal aspects of the Jewish position are fully set out, based on 
a penetrating analysis of the relevant Latin documents. A fuller treatment 
of the position of the Jews in Visigothic Spain would have been helpful 
(cf. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte, etc., 1v, 66-88). 

The next chapter tells with scholarly restraint the more seamy side of 
the Age of the Crusades as far as concerns the Jews, whose heroic 
martyrdom is a telling testimony to their abiding loyalty to their ancestral 
faith and way of life. To speak of “mass hysteria” in connexion with the 
self-immolation of whole communities seems to me rather unfortunate even 
if qualified by “‘sanctified by the glow of religious martyrdom” (p. 104). 
In the same context, the reader unfamiliar with legal usage may not be 
aware that “enjoin” means “prohibit, forbid”. The notes to this chapter 
are especially rich in valuable information. The excellence of the next chapter 
has already been stressed in the general appraisal of the work, and it is sufficient 
to highlight here Baron’s successful evaluation of Jewish participation in 
“international” trade and commerce. In this he has made full use of the 
Genizah material only recently made available by S. D. Goitein and others. 
Here he breaks new ground and adds considerably to our knowledge, not 
least in tracing the social and cultural consequences of economic change 
and reorientation. 
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Vol. v contains four chapters: xx111, Communal Controls; xxv, Socio- 
religious Controversies; xxv, Messianism and Sectarian Trends; xxv1, 
Karaite Schism. Baron’s earlier researches in connexion with his important 
The Jewish Community (3 vols., 1942, 2nd impression 1945) again lend added 
weight to his exposition. Not everybody will agree with his view that the 
essential sameness of life in the ninth and tenth centuries in the opinion of 
the Jewish masses was largely an illusion since it was still dominated by the 
Torah with the same intensity, as is evident from Baron’s quotations from 
Saadya (cf. pp. 3 f.). 

The second chapter is an excellent introduction to the Jewish—Christian 
and Jewish-Muslim controversy. The author again utilizes to the full with 
fine understanding the wealth of material made available in the last three 
decades. 

The linking, in the following chapter, of Messianism with Sectarian Trends, 
to my mind, does less than justice to the perennial and powerful impact of 
Messianic hope and expectancy; and this in spite of a competent, highly 
interesting treatment of both and of the undoubted connexion which existed 
between the fervent desire for the end-time and the origin and growth of 
sectarian movements. The author’s independent judgement and sound 
historical sense is specially marked in his treatment, in the next chapter, of the 
Karaite schism. In recent years, the Karaites have rightly received a good deal 
of scholarly attention. Their considerable literature has been made available 
partly in critically edited texts, partly in monographs on certain aspects of 
their teaching and on their relationship to the Rabbanite majority, especially 
in matters of Halakhah. The whole recent, as well as the earlier, literature on 
Karaism has been carefully studied and critically evaluated by Baron. 

Vol. v1 consists of three massive chapters: xxv, Reign of Law; xxvit1, 
Homilies and Histories; xx1x, Restudy of the Bible. Baron stresses in the 
first of these chapters the unbroken continuity of legal structure and its 
guarantee of Jewish unity throughout the world-wide Diaspora. The power 
of tradition was paramount, helped by a deep-seated consciousness of the 
Torah as the “tree of life”. When discussing the “interrelation of Jewish and 
Muslim law” he rightly states that definite conclusions in respect of the early 
Geonic period cannot yet be drawn at this juncture of our knowledge 
(pp. 12 ff.). Of particular usefulness is Baron’s detailed discussion of the date 
of completion of the Talmud in the light of Saboraic and early Geonic 
activity. His evaluation of the Talmud is a helpful contribution to the proper 
understanding of the Halakhah and, though detailed and technical, is easily 
comprehensible to a general reader. Origin, development and consolidation 
of Jewish law as the mainstay of Jewish life and its meaningful survival are 
lucidly demonstrated. A good deal of research has gone into this chapter, not 
the least valuable feature of which are the many useful hints, in the notes, for 
further research, combined with methodological adviceand sound judgement. 
The Rabbinic Responsa are felicitously called “that most eminent means of 
adjustment of law to life” (p. 109), and Baron rightly states that “overall 
uniformity, combined with great flexibility in detail, became the imperative 
need of an ever pioneering people in contact with a variety of older and 
hewer civilizations” (p. 117). 

The next chapter is devoted to a close study of the Aggadah and the 
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historical literature, and Baron has some interesting things to say about the 
connexion between Greek orators, Christian homilists, and Rabbinic 
preachers. Yet his statement that most medieval Jewish scholars were histori- 
cally gullible (p. 175) needs this qualification, that accuracy of facts and data 
was of less importance to them than seeing history as the scene of the un- 
folding of God’s plan with Israel as the vanguard of mankind, and that they 
were preoccupied with establishing and maintaining uninterrupted trans- 
mission of traditional lore and law. Happily, secular tales are given due 
consideration in the context of the store of tales current in the Near East and 
the many embellishments and adaptations are clearly indicated which they 
have undergone in the course of their migration (cf. in particular what he 
has to say on “Yosephon and Historical Folklore”, pp. 188 ff.). The next 
chapter contains a careful discussion of the current theories and controversies 
regarding the definitive text of the Bible and of the Masoretes. There is also 
a very good treatment of Hivi of Balkh as the chief exponent of “rationalist 
critique”, to mention only two of a number of outstanding features dealing 
with translations, Hebrew philology, exegesis, both traditional and “‘critical”. 

Vol. vir contains three chapters: xxx, Linguistic Renascence; xxxI, 
Worship: Unity amidst Diversity; xxx11, Poetry and Belles-Lettres. The first 
chapter, taking up in greater detail some of the things touched upon in 
connexion with the last chapter of the previous volume, offers a succinct 
survey of Hebrew philology and lexicography on which much research 
has been done in recent years. The author’s contention that the medieval 
thinkers “‘Gabirol, Halevi, Maimonides, even Saadiah” (p. 8) had a much 
better command of the Hebrew than of the Arabic tongue may be questioned, 
though it is an unimportant point. What seems to me of greater relevance 


is the fact that their employment of both languages shows an interesting 
interpenetration, for instance Hebraisms in their Arabic and Arabisms in 
their Hebrew. | | 

The next chapter displays penetrating insight into the genesis and develop- 
ment of the liturgy amidst the stresses and strains caused by the conflict 
and tension between a fixed, static ritual and spontaneous individual piety 
as the result of genuine religious experience. The sub-title “unity amidst 
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diversity” aptly underlines the great importance of the liturgy, often so 
faithfully and poignantly reflecting the contemporary Jewish position, for 
the survival of a vigorous Jewish community. The final chapter in this 
volume likewise benefits from the great strides research into Jewish poetry, 
both liturgical and secular, has made since the days of L. Zunz, and Professor 
Baron judiciously draws upon the work of such contemporary investigators 
as Professor Y. Schirmann of the Hebrew University. 

Vol. vit forms the last volume of the group 111—-vi1 dealing with the High 
Middle Ages, 500-1200. It contains the four chapters which will probably 
command even more general interest than any of the preceding ones. 
They are: xxx, Magic and Mysticism; xxxIv, Faith and Reason; xxxv, 
Scientific Exploration; xxxv1, Medical Science and Practice. The rationalist 
bias noticeable in the first chapter has already been deplored in the general 
remarks on the six volumes as a whole, and a few further observations seem 
called for. The coupling of magic and mysticism seems to me unfortunate. 
While some mystics indulged in such practices, there is neither a necessaty 
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connexion between the two nor does such a treatment do justice to mysticism 
as a legitimate and important manifestation of the Jewish mind. No matter 
how far removed one’s sympathies are, how strongly one might condemn 
mysticism and consider it an aberration from normative Judaism, a historian 
cannot fail to appreciate that it holds an important place in Judaism. Baron 
naturally does not deny this, but it is obscured by being linked with magic. 
It is clearly shown in such well-known spiritual leaders as Nachmanides 
and Joseph Caro—both later than the period under review—who combined 
mystical experience and speculation with creative halakhic and exegetical 
activity. 

With this reservation, Baron tries to do justice to the mystical texts that 
can be attributed to the High Middle Ages and he rightly points out that the 
overwhelming majority of Jewish mystics were anxious, by conscientious 
practice of the miswoth, to steer clear of antinomianism. They were and 
remained faithful members of the community and, in their own way, con- 
tributed to the never-ending task of reinterpretation which kept Judaism 
alive and viable. The notes are full and informative, as usual, but one misses 
references to A. Altmann’s studies on mystical tendencies in Saadya and 
Maimonides and to L. Baeck’s important essays (Ursprung der judischen 
Mystik, Sefer Ha-Bahir). 

The next chapter deals with a controversial problem of long standing, 
and even if some students of the relative position of faith and reason in 
the thought of medieval Jewish thinkers may disagree with Dr Baron’s 
assessment, all will appreciate his careful, up-to-date treatment. It seems to 
me that Professor Baron has not stressed sufficiently the great impact the 
practical philosophy of Plato and Aristotle has made on Muslims and their 
Jewish disciples. The borderline between “distortion” (p. 61) and “‘adjust- 
ment” may be rather thin, but I am inclined to assume deliberate modification 
in the direction of Islam and Judaism, but certainly not wilful distortion of 
Platonic views despite occasional misunderstandings. Perhaps Professor 
Baron will substantiate his opinion in the volume dealing with the thirteenth 
century. What he says about the pursuit of philosophy in the context of anti- 
Jewish polemic on the part of Muslims and Christians, of Jewish sceptics and 
anti-philosophical conservative Jewish leadership is most instructive. I have 
elsewhere pleaded for the primacy of faith among some of the Muslim and 
Jewish religious thinkers and would substitute “‘intellectualism” for the 
misleading “‘rationalism” with its implied eighteenth-century connotation. 

The remaining two chapters are models of compressed information, and 
Professor Baron has admirably succeeded in setting Jewish life and thought 
in the context of the general pursuit of science and medicine in the Middle 
Ages in a sober evaluation of the Jewish contribution. But I wonder whether 
he is right in claiming that “mere belonging to the Jewish minority colored 
one’s entire personal status and was, at least indirectly, reflected also in one’s 
literary or scientific contributions” (my italics) (p. 141). I also doubt whether 
Maimonides in his subdivision of practical philosophy meant by “the 
government of the great people or peoples”, as Baron thinks, “‘inter- 
national relations” (p. 144). More likely, he meant by this definition what 


his model Al-Farabi meant, namely a state or empire corresponding to the 
Greek oikoumene. 
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In conclusion I would repeat that the above criticisms are of minor signifi- 
cance and, to my mind, actually pale into insignificance in view of the real 
achievement and the undoubtedly great value of this monumental History of 
Judaism and the Jews, of which we have so far only been given a large slice, 
Its continuation and conclusion are eagerly anticipated, and it is obvious 
that the whole work will rank as a standard work planned and executed 
by a single scholar. E, I. J. ROSENTHAL 


G. Sarton, Hellenistic Science and Culture in the Last Three Centuries B.c, 
(A History of Science, vol. 2.) 1959. Pp. xxvit+554, incl. 112 figs. (Harvard 
University Press, and Oxford University Press, London. Price: 635.) 


The author, Professor of the History of Science at Harvard from 1916 to 
1951, completed this second volume of his History of Science just before his 
death. The first volume dealt with Ancient Science through the Golden Age of 
Greece. 

Here we are concerned only with his references to Semitic culture, and 
they are naturally but incidental to the main subject. His account of Hebrew 
literature of the Hellenistic period leans heavily on the work of his colleague 
R. H. Pfeiffer. Thus he makes reference to “ Maccabaean Psalms” (xliv, lxxiv, 
Ixxix, Ixxxiii) and even “Hasmonaean Psalms” (ii, cx, etc.). Among the 
wisdom books Ecclesiastes as well as Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom is “defi- 
nitely Hellenistic”. One misses any reference to the Song of Songs and its 
possible relation to the Hellenistic pastoral poetry. 

There is an interesting account of the Hellenistic Jewish writers who 
initiated the legend that Greek literature and philosophy were derived from 
Jewish sources, and of the survival of this legend into quite recent times. He 
mentions the Cambridge scholar Joshua Barnes (1654-1712) as having 
‘persuaded his wife that the I/ad and the Odyssey were the work of King 
Solomon”? (p. 247). The details of the matter, as the reviewer has them from 
oral tradition, are that Barnes, a celibate Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, told a wealthy widow of the difficulty he was finding in financing 
the publication of his work on the Homeric poems. When she asked who 
wrote these poems, he replied, “Solomon, Madam”. “‘Oh”’, said she, “since 
then it is a sacred subject, I should be glad to pay for the publication of the 
work.” “Madam,” said he, with a courtly bow, “I could not think of 
accepting your money without accepting yourself.” So he exchanged his 
Fellowship for a wife, together with the wherewithal to publish his learned 
studies. 

There is a short section on the Dead Sea Scrolls, in which the Qumran 
community is identified with the Essenes. In the brief bibliography to this 
section “O. P. Barthélemy” arises from a confusion between the Ordo 
Praedicatorum and the personal initials of a member of the order; but this, 
together with a number of minor slips throughout the volume, would no 
doubt have been amended had the author lived to correct his proofs. 

F. F. BRUCE 
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H. vAN VIET, No Single Testimony. A Study on the adoption of the law of Deut. 19. 
15 par. into the New Testament. (Studia Theologica Rheno-Traiectina, Iv.) 
1958. Pp. x+162. (Kemink en Zoon, Utrecht. Price: Fl. 15.) 


The title and sub-title of this book together indicate the theme of the author’s 
inquiry. The study opens with the citation of Old Testament texts which are 
either directly quoted or referred to in the New Testament. These constitute 
evidence of the Old Testament background in New Testament thinking. 
The rule of Old Testament legal procedure embodied in Deut. xix. 15, that 
testimony is valid only when given by at least two witnesses, is an important 
feature in Rabbinic jurisprudence. This rule is the expression of a principle 
to be applied to questions of the credibility of claims or statements and is 
extended to non-legal spheres. The writer points to many instances in New 
Testament writing where the appeal to credibility is based upon more than 
one witness or direct piece of evidence. The natural precedent of this system 
may be, as the author suggests, the Rabbinic formula: “It is written in the 
Torah, repeated in the Nebi’im and stated a third time in the K*tubim.” 

To determine whether this principle is specifically Jewish or whether it 
conforms to a pattern of legal thinking in ancient times, the author investi- 
gates the other known ancient legal systems. He finds that, though there are 
scattered references to the occurrence of dual or more testimonies to a stated 
situation, the principle that a minimum of two witnesses is required validly to 
establish a complaint appears to be absent from the legal thinking in the 
ancient Near East, the Greek-speaking world and Rome. 

Josephus and Philo, in their writings designed to find some harmony 
between Jewish and Greek concepts, show no enthusiasm for this rule. The 
explanation may be found in the Rabbinic view that such procedural rules 
were meant for Israel only, in contrast to the basic moral code which is 
meant to be of universal application. In the light of the above facts it is 
significant, as the author points out, that the New Testament writers, in 
stating their claims, should have been at pains to employ the Jewish principle 
that testimony is to be regarded as valid when it proceeds from more than 
one source. The conclusion drawn is that, unlike the literary spokesmen of 
Hellenistic Jewry, the New Testament writers did not feel obliged to 
formulate their appeal for the credibility of their claims in terms of Greek 
thinking. 

Though the book is of modest size, there is a wealth of references to 
televant works incorporated, not only in the body of the book, but also in 
some seventy pages of notes appended. These point to a very thorough study 
of the subject and to wide erudition. J. WEINGREEN 


J. M. OgsTERREICHER (ed.), The Bridge. A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies, II. 1956. Pp. 358+8 plates. (Pantheon Books Inc., New York. 
Price: $3.95.) 


The volume to be announced here will be read with increasing sympathy for 
its purpose and the way it is pursued. From the human and, indeed, Christian 
point of view it is to be warmly welcomed. Contributions like that by 
J.N. Moody on the Dreyfus affair with its frank confession of guilt on the 
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part of French Catholicism carry conviction, and illustrate the spirit in which 
alone an attempt at a ralliement may be made. 

This Journal, however, has to assess the contribution made to Semitic 
Studies in this volume, and here critical views have to be stated. There are 
three large articles and two shorter studies, “perspectives”, dealing with Old 
Testament and related subjects. Of these Alexander Jones, “The Word is 
a seed”, and Ch. Journet, “The mysterious destinies of Israel” are of 
particular theological interest; J. M. Oesterreicher, “The community of 
Qumran” is largely historical. As regards A. Jones’s article, the discussion 
concentrates upon Old Testament passages containing dabar, and the use of 
memra in the Targums. I feel, however, that in neither direction have con- 
vincing results been achieved. First, because for the history of the conception 
“ Word of God” in the Old Testament the phrase amar Yahweh ought to have 
been analysed also, and the Targumic memra should have been linked up with 
Philo’s doctrine of the Logos; and secondly, the doctrine of the fall, which is 
essential for any theology of the Word, ought not to have been left undis- 
cussed. Professor Journet’s essay is on a much higher level. In his discussion 
of the destinies of Israel, i.e. a discussion of Old Testament prophecy from 
the point of view of its New Testament fulfilment, ranging as it does over the 
whole width of Old Testament history, we are shown the significance of Old 
Testament prophecy for all nations; but not the constraint of Israel under 
“the Law, the schoolmaster”. I am also reluctant to admit that, whilst 
Israel was under the Divine Law, the Gentiles were under the “ natural law”. 
They were equally under the Divine Law—for there is no other—but did not 
know it. It seems to me that both these articles suffer from a certain lack of 
Paulinism. Oesterreicher gives a well-informed and well-balanced account of 
the information available about the “Qumranites”. Perhaps it might have 
been well if in his defence against the “critics”—Dupont-Sommer, E. 
Wilson, J. M. Allegro, A. Powell Davies—he had pointed out the weaknesses 
in their approach to New Testament Christianity also. 

If, on the whole, some reserve with regard to the method adopted in 
various contributions seems advisable, I yet wish to pay unstinted tribute to 
the spirit of this production. A. EHRHARDT 
















J. Gotpin, The Living Talmud. The Wisdom of the Fathers and its Classical 
Commentaries. Selected and Translated. 1957. Pp. 244. (Chicago Univer- 
sity Press, and Cambridge University Press. Price: 305.) 


Professor Goldin of the Jewish Theological Seminary has previously pub- 
lished an English translation of Abhoth de Rabbi Nathan, a kind of Bara’itha 
or Tosefta to the Mishnic Pirke Abhoth (Yale Judaica Series, x, 1955). This 
earlier volume includes a reprint of Professor Danby’s translation of Pirk 
Abhoth. The volume under review, on the other hand, contains many 
excerpts from Abhoth de Rabbi Nathan. They form, in fact, a considerable 
part of the “‘classical” commentaries here offered. There is another pocket 
edition of The Living Talmud, published by the New American Library 
in 1957, which includes comments on the language of The Wisdom of the 
Fathers, prepared in co-operation with E. Y. Kutscher. 

Since Abhoth were first translated by Fagius into Latin (Isny, 1541), they 
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have appeared again and again in French, English, German, Italian, etc. 
E. Bischoff in his Kritische Geschichte der Thalmud- Ubersetzungen aller Zeiten und 
Zungen enumerated nearly eighty translations into European languages in 
1899. Their number must have risen to well over one hundred by now. One 
wonders, therefore, from the outset, whether the new version fills a real need. 

There is little connexion between the two introductory essays (pp. 9 f., 
11-39) and the Jewish, Hellenistic and Gnostic background, against which so 
many sentences of Abhoth have to be set. Generalizations abound and strange 
inaccuracies occur, whether the earliest sayings of the Synagogue Fathers 
are assigned to the latter part of the fifth century B.c.E. (p. 10), or whether 
the tractate Abhoth is described as one “entirely devoted to Agada” (p. 37). 

The new translation is not distinguished by felicitous use of language, nor 
is it always consistent or precise. 

(2) In chapter 1, 1 (p. 43), for instance, 7bbel is translated as “received”, 
in chapter I, 3 (p. 48) as “took over”. Neither of the two renderings conveys 
the strong Aramaic colouring of the religio-historical term quite accurately. 
Kabbel often means “hear” in Targumic Aramaic and in Tannaitic Hebrew. 
Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan on Exod. xxiv. 7, for example, have na‘abhed 
unekabbel for na‘aseh we-nishma‘, whilst shemu‘ah, shemu‘atha, shem‘ata and 
shem‘atetha stand for “tradition” in Tannaitic and Amoraic literature. 

(b) “Simeon the Righteous...used to say: On three things the Age 
stands...” (1, 2, p. 46). Though Goldin intends to furnish the evidence for 
this translation in a forthcoming article—he probably connects ‘o/am with 
aeon, which is hardly feasible in this context—he is inconsistent, if he renders 
the similar phrase in 1, 18: By three things the world is sustained (p. 75). 

(c) ‘Orekhe ha-dayyanim can hardly mean “chief justice” (1, 8, p. 60). Such 
an office did not exist in Rabbinic times. Levy in his Worterbuch uber die 
Talmudim, X11, p. 699, rightly rejects the derivation from archaion. The term 
refers to those who try to influence the judges in favour of one of the litigants, 
as explained by Rashi on Kethubhoth 52b and 86a and by the majority of 
commentators, quoted by Goldin himself. To translate kiresha‘im and 
kegakka’im in the same sentence as “likely to be guilty” and “likely to be 
innocent” effaces both the severity and the humaneness of Tannaitic 
jurisdiction. 

(2) “He who is contemptuous towards the Thorah” conveys less than the 
Hebrew ha-megalleh panim ba-torah she-lo ka-halakhah (111, 12, p. 134). The term 
seems to refer to the revealing of secret doctrines to the uninitiated, forbidden 
in various phrases and contexts in Stoic, Neo-Pythagorean and Tannaitic 
literature, and also in Sira, Philo, the Manual of Discipline and the writings of 
the early Church Fathers.! Alternatively it may circumscribe antinomian, 
allegorical interpretations of the Law, as sensed by Rabbi Menahem ben 
Solomon ha-Meiri. Professor Goldin betrays no perplexity, and translates the 
various medieval comments on Rabbi Eleazar’s maxim, and the reader is left 
to decide between them without guidance as to the original meaning of the 
sentence. This criticism applies to the book as a whole. 


' An article by the reviewer on the silentium mysticum in Tannaitic and 
contemporary related literature will soon appear, and deal with the above- 
mentioned phrase. Cf. for the time being Abhoth vi. 1 and Meghillah 3a. 
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(e) Even in straightforward passages which need not reflect the influence 
of, or an answer to, ancient thought, the new translation is sometimes o 
to serious objection. If, for instance, ‘ayin tobhah and nephesh shephalah ate 
rendered by “a liberal outlook” and “a modest appetite” (v, 19, p. 218), 
modern terminology merely distorts the tenor and meaning of the old text, 

Moreover, the “classical” interpretations are culled from texts from Abboth 
de Rabbi Nathan, i.e. from the Mishnic and Amoraic period, to the Midrash 
Shemuel, a sixteenth-century commentary on Abhoth. No attempt is made to 
evaluate the comments of the chosen authors in thelight of their cultural climate 
and to distinguish at least between the popular, religio-ethical outlook of the 
school of Rashi and the aristocratic, philosophical world view of the school of 
Maimonides. This is not to say that the interpretations offered are not in 
themselves interesting and stimulating. But it is disappointing that the track 
of such medieval Hebrew works as Mibhbar ha-Peninim is not followed up. 
Neither are references to non-Jewish writings—anonymous or otherwise— 
which are quoted by the Rabbinic representatives of the wider European 
civilization, traced back to their sources. “‘The Gentile philosophers ”’ are men- 
tioned by Rabbi Jonah ben Abraham and by Rabbi Simeon ben Zemah Duran 
(pp. 125 and 153), “the ethical philosophers” by Meiri (pp. 137, 154, 223). 
Elsewhere Duran illustrates various maxims in Abhoth by what “the philoso- 
phers”’, Aristotle or “a certain philosopher” have to say (pp. 157 f. and 223), 

The impact of the legacy of Greece on Judaism and the Jewish answer to it 
are thus doubly obscured: Abhoth and Abhoth de Rabbi Nathan appear as 
isolated from the stream of Hellenistic thought in which they are embedded, 
whilst the medieval juxtaposition of the Bible and Plato or Aristotle—one 
might say of Thorah and Hokhmah, Faith and Reason, Religion and Science— 
remains undiscussed. 

It is clear that the author addresses himself in the first instance to the 
educated layman who has devotional rather than scholarly interests, but the 
quest for knowledge on the part of the average reader seems to be under- 
estimated. S. STEIN 






P. S. GoLpBERG, Karaite Liturgy and its Relation to Synagogue Worship. 1957. 
Pp. viii+134. (Manchester University Press. Price: 165.) 


Heinrich Heine once said: “The Jews pray theology.” This is perfectly true. 
Our prayer books contain doctrine, and this combination of devotion and 
doctrine is a typical feature of Jewish divine service. Rabbi P. S. Goldberg 
is, therefore, successful in elucidating the chapter of Karaism within Jewish 
history by his book about Karaite liturgy. The chapter of Karaism is rather 
neglected by both Jewish and Christian scholars. The reader of any of the 
standard works on Jewish history, say of Graetz or Dubnov, is not well 
informed on this particular chapter. What did I know before I read Goldberg's 
book? I knew that Saadia was a fierce opponent of the Karaites, and that the 
controversy with them had a strong influence on medieval Jewish philosophy. 
In it the Karaite point of view is, though anonymously, distinctly heard. 
I remembered also that eventually the controversy between the Karaites and 
the Rabbis was regarded as a controversy within Judaism. I knew, too, that 
the Karaites celebrated Passover and Tabernacles only for seven days. Now, 
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after reading Goldberg’s book, I have greatly enlarged my knowledge of the 
Karaites. I see them now more clearly than before as an important movement 
within Judaism which, before it ended up as a small sect segregated from the 
rest, made an important contribution to the main body of the Jewish people. 

His own experience as a minister in a modern Jewish congregation, with 
its constant demand to keep the liturgy of the service adapted to the spiritual 
needs of the congregation, has greatly helped Rabbi Goldberg to write this 
book on Karaite liturgy. Scholars and also ministers in charge of congrega- 
tions will benefit from Goldberg’s lucid exposition of the relationship and 
interdependence of Rabbinic and Karaite prayers. IGNAZ MAYBAUM 


A. ALTMANN and S. M. Stern, Isaac Israeli: A Neoplatonic Philosopher of the 
Early Tenth Century. (Scripta Judaica, 1.) 1958. Pp. xxiv+226+1 plate. 
(Oxford University Press. Price: 30s.) 


This work, volume one of the “Scripta Judaica” series, contains the first 
English translations of philosophical writings by Isaac ben Solomon Israeli, 
the earliest of Jewish Neoplatonists, who lived during the last half of the 
ninth century and the first half of the tenth. The translations are accompanied 
by references, commentary, discussion, and a biographical note, all models 
of elegant scholarship for which one cannot but be most grateful. Isaac’s 
Book of Definitions, Book of Substances (fragments), Book on Spirit and Soul, 
Chapter on the Elements (i.e. the Mantua Text), and an extract having a 
philosophical bearing from his Book on the Elements, are thus made available 
to the English reader. Part II of the book consists of a most readable recon- 
struction of Isaac’s thought by reference to parallel sources in Islamic 
Neoplatonism and the Jewish theological tradition. 

The importance of this study for the historian of medieval thought is 
teadily apparent. Even such a commonplace as Aquinas’ definition of truth 
(adaequatio rei et intellectus) has the misconceptions as to its authorship dispelled 
(pp. 58-9)—misconceptions found in Thomas himself (Isaac dicit in libro De 
Definitionibus), and widely extended by the misleading footnote which occurs 
in the once-popular Bar-le-Duc edition (vol. 1, p. 144) of the Summa Theologica. 
The reference to the latter on the last line of p. 58 should be corrected to 
read, “i, q. 16, a. 2, ob. 2”. However, for a book involving citations in a 
great diversity of languages, as well as acomplex critical apparatus, remarkably 
few misprints, such as the odd parenthesis of p. 72, line 13, are in evidence. 
Indexes of names and topics are appended, and although no separate biblio- 
graphy is provided, apart from that concerned with the allocation of sig/a, 
there can be little doubt that a list of all the works to which reference is made 
would run into many pages. D. P. HENRY 


N. Gazer, American Judaism. 1957. Pp. xii+176. (Chicago University 
Press, and Cambridge University Press, London. Price: 26s.) 


This is a well-written historical survey of the Jewish religion in America. 
The author has selected the most interesting facts relating to the subject and 
has presented them in a concise and readable manner. The introduction which 
is concerned with defining Judaism as a social, religious or ethnic entity is 
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followed by four chapters dealing chronologically with the main waves of 
Jewish immigration and their effect on the religious divisions of Reform, 
Orthodox and Conservative, as well as on Jewish political affiliations. The 
last three chapters, which are devoted to the period from 1920 to the present 
day, link up with the problem considered in the introduction in showing the 
various forms which affiliation to the Jewish community in America has 
assumed in modern times. 

From the point of view of the English reader it is interesting to note that 
whereas Judaism in England followed the natural course from Orthodoxy to 
Reform, just the reverse happened in America—a radical and zealous Reform 
imported from Germany had later to contend with a strong conservative 
though modern movement, as well as with a recrudescence of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 

The author’s prognosis for the future of at least part of American Jewry is 
a return to religion, not in the theological or philosophical sense, but ina 
practical moral and ethical way. For him Hasidism is the ideal pattern which 
the various religious divisions are aspiring to copy in their different ways. It 
is all the more surprising, therefore, that Glazer does not believe that the 
social justice preached by the Old Testament prophets directly influenced 
modern Jewish champions in the cause of human liberties. 

P, SELVIN GOLDBERG 


H. Rosen, 7219 NAY. 1957. Pp. 216. (Kiryat-Sepher, Jerusalem.) 


Dr Rosen’s book consists of four studies dealing with various problems of 
Modern Hebrew syntax and an appendix devoted to problems arising out of 
the teaching of Hebrew to beginners. The subtitle Studies in the Syntax of the 
“Correct”? Language, as indeed the Introduction and occasionally the studies 
themselves, carry unmistakable polemical undertones. 

The first study treats of what may be described as the neurosis of the 
pedants who are determined to “correct” linguistic forms which they regard 
as bad Hebrew, but often arrive at absurd results. For example, the current 
adjective 231% (plene spelling), starry, has been corrected by Israeli radio 
announcers to 1315”, perhaps on a half-hearted analogy with the noun 3919 
ot on a false analogy with the Pu‘al participle of ‘Ayin guttural verbs. The 
point Dr Rosen makes is that the “improvers”, who know their Hebrew 
grammar, consciously and out of moral weakness avoid the form 23132 
(plene spelling) because it flagrantly contradicts current usage. So far so 
good. But Dr Rosen goes on to argue that while anyone is entitled to 
substitute a phrase for the word 25159, the form 33339 “does not exist” 
Istaeli Hebrew. The vehemence with which this is asserted, coupled with the 
statement that no matter what the “improvers” do the form 243% “ cannot 
be corrected”’, shows a curious mixture of Dr Rosen’s synchronic description 
of linguistic phenomena and strong personal prejudice. But surely, in 4 
linguistic situation in which the forms TBD, ODN, NADI, NBA" (from Np} 
or the cognate noun in Arabic) and many similar forms are common usage, 
it is not unreasonable to nip the short-pedigreed 2315” in the bud and to 
insist, as J. Gur does in his Hebrew Dictionary, on the form aD1519. More 
convincing is Dr Rosen’s argument (pp. 15-16) in support of the use of the 
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participle M243 with the auxiliary verb 77 in the past and future tenses (in the 
sense of to be present), leaving the present sense of M213 (without the auxiliary 
vetb) to be gathered from the context. This, as Dr Rosen shows, is certainly 
more correct and more in accord with usage than the stupid forms M2] or 
ndii which one finds occasionally in the newspapers; one highly respectable 
newspaper in Israel has even blundered into writing nyt nmi oS (i.e. 
“Egypt has realized”) where clearly Classical and Modern Hebrew alike call 
for MND. 

Among the important topics discussed by Dr Rosen in the first four essays 
are the following: the functional and semantic difference between 5 used in 
Modern Hebrew in the sense of as (in the capacity of) and ‘7D (=like), the 
syntactic importance of YY as a corrective to the ambiguity which often 
results from the fact that a n1D°0 is followed by an adjective which agrees 
both with the construct-state and its genitive, the use of 9 to distinguish 
between a strictly possessive sense and other genitival senses, and the 
legitimacy of the construction “noun +n8 X79 w” (x has the + noun). These 
and several other topics are interestingly and often wittily discussed by 
Dr Rosen. While much of what he has to say about these topics is sound, one 
has at times a feeling of being cheated by his over-rigorous analysis. This 
happens when Dr Rosen forces the reader into a grammatical dilemma where 
the real problem is one of clarity of expression. Dr Rosen’s illustration of the 
difference between 1D and 3 at p. 87 is a case in point. “A man was con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment; his crime was that he signed pian bm WD 
although he had no right to sign pian Ym.” Now, despite its commendable 
brevity Dr Rosen’s illustration does not convey a clear meaning. It would be 
much simpler to say that the man forged the bank-manager’s signature or that 
he signed his own name purporting to be the bank-manager, as the case may be. 
Again, in the illustration involving an imaginary builder who asked a pro- 
spective buyer (p. 137) “come °n°3 this evening at nine o’clock”, Dr Rosen 
suggests that the substitution of *¥w na for °n°’29 would have prevented 
the misunderstanding, which caused the buyer to spend a few pleasant hours 
at the builder’s home, while the builder was enduring the tedium of waiting 
until nearly midnight outside the na he was proposing to sell. This, again, is 
a misleading example, for obviously “come to the building, etc.” or “come 
to the building-site, etc.”, or some such expression, would have avoided un- 
necessary complications, that is, if the message to the prospective buyer was 
not sent in vacuo but in the context of some preliminary negotiations. Here, 
as in several other instances, Dr Rosen’s position is not as clear as it might be. 
If the purpose of his analysis is to advocate the adoption of linguistic con- 
ventions which would make for greater clarity of expression, he is entitled to 
do so. On the other hand, if his analysis aims at making explicit what he 
tegards as implicit in current Israeli usage, it is sometimes debatable. 
Linguistic analysis, however subtle, has its limitations and your reviewer is 
not convinced that we have any means of determining whether "5d out of 
context means in ordinary Israeli speech the book I have written or the book I own. 
Meanwhile, as in other languages, the practised writer or speaker will avoid 
the pitfalls of ambiguity, obscurity and other offensive features, as best he can. 

In so far as Dr Rosen deals with desiderata his argument is on the whole 
sound and of considerable importance. The position is different, however, 
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when he invokes current usage in support of certain constructions. One is 
tempted to ask “whose usage”? The answer to this question is to be found 
in Dr Rosen’s larger work w%v nayn (at pp. 139-40) where “Israeli 
Linguistic Usage” or “Israeli Standard Hebrew” is described as “the 
linguistic habits of graduates of Hebrew secondary schools in Israel and of 
officials in the discharge of their duties, and generally of any person ‘who is 
regarded as one who knows Hebrew’”. Compared with Eric Partridge’s 
definition of Standard English as “the speech of educated classes. . .(when, 
that is, they are not speaking slangily)”’, Dr Rosen’s definition has somethin 
evasive ‘about it. Teachers, for example, are expressly excluded from his 
definition, clearly because they give themselves away by the “correctness” of 
their Hebrew as belonging to a special social stratum (bid. p. 139). Para- 
doxically the official is only a trustworthy witness for Standard Hebrew while 
he is discharging his duties, presumably because he then uses a kind of formal 
Hebrew which avoids slang. As for the “may yIY> 32wNIn”, OTN, he is 
liable, of course, to be disqualified the moment he suggests that, say, 23339 
is an offensive form. All this is perplexing enough even without touching on 
vagaries in the spoken Hebrew of graduates of Israeli secondary schools. The 
true situation seems to be that Israeli Hebrew usage is changing much more 
rapidly than other Standard Languages. Certain aspects of Israeli linguistic 
usage are, and have been for a considerable time, stable (e.g. in the field of 
phonetics), but others are not, and little is gained by trying to codify forms of 
speech which are still resisted by many educated people in Israel. The con- 
struction "pom nx °% w, for example, borders on the illiterate, despite 
Dr Rosen’s learned argument in support of it (p. 30 and addendum at p. 199 
of the book under review). Few, if any, of those mentioned by Dr Rosen in 
his definition of Standard Israeli Hebrew would use the construction in 
writing, unless they were reproducing colloquial speech. In any case, at the 
present stage of the evolution of Israeli Hebrew usage it is neither irreverent 
nor irrelevant to discuss the linguistic limits of what the Fowler brothers 
would describe as necessary concessions to our gregarious humanity. 
ARIE RUBINSTEIN 


E. F. F. Bisuop, Apostles of Palestine. The Local Background to the New Testa- 
ment Church. 1958. Pp. 258. (Lutterworth Press, London. Price: 30s.) 


The author follows up his study, Jesus of Palestine, with a similar study of 
Palestinian features in the Acts, Epistles, and the Apocalypse which, he 
claims, reveals the Palestinian foundations of the Christian faith. He hears 
Palestinian echoes in imagery, language and phraseology, in which, from his 
personal experience of thirty years in the land, he recognizes the: idiom of 
colloquial Arabic. He claims also that theological conceptions of local Islam, 
where influenced by Christianity, are valuable guides to primitive Christian 
theology, inasmuch as, according to the author, the Christian legacy to the 
scriptures (Qur'an) and oral tradition (hadith) of Islam came “largely by way 
of Palestine, rooted in Palestinian interpretation of New Testament ideas”. 

The author’s thesis is worked out with a wealth of genuine detail of lan- 
guage and experience of the Palestinian scene, not all of which, however, is 
strictly relevant, though all is interesting. Here there is an irritating tendency 
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to overwork the epithet “Palestinian”, and to find in the most trite expres- 
sions and commonplace phenomena features peculiarly Palestinian. Surely 
the straying sheep and shepherd (I Pet. ii. 25 ff.), the roaring lion (I Pet. v. 8), 
the dog returning to its vomit and the sow to the mire (II Pet. ii. 22), noticed 
on pp. 217-21, are familiar enough anywhere, while figs, olives, vines, forest 
fires (James), planting and watering, grafting, and other agricultural activities 
are as familiar in Greece and Anatolia as they are in Palestine. Other 
Palestinian or Semitic features, such as prolonged drought (Jas. v. 17), the 
sagacity of the dumb ass (II Pet. ii. 16), the threshing ox (I Cor. ix. 7-11), etc., 
are obvious citations from the Old Testament rather than reflections of the 
local experience of the writers. 

In noticing matter common to the New Testament and Islam Mr Bishop 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the Qur’an and Moslem commentary and 
tradition, as well as a quite unusual familiarity with Arabic versions of the 
New Testament. The matter here cited and the length at which it is discussed, 
unfortunately, is not conducive to clarity. No one would question the debt 
of Islam to Christianity and, for that matter, Judaism, but the one is not a 
natural development of the other, but an artificial, and not always very skilful, 
adaptation. Christian tradition had been appropriated by Muhammad and the 
faith of Islam was crystallized in the Qur’an before the two faiths met in 
Palestine. The study of Moslem deviations from Old Testament and New 
Testament traditions has its own fascination and profit, but is more valuable 
as giving clues to practical exigencies in the life, environment, and mission 
of the Prophet than to early Christian theology. The very practical and 
deliberate adaptation, and the frequent travesty, of Christian tradition 
setiously impair the worth of this matter for the study of Christian origins. 

In seeking to illustrate the New Testament from local conditions in modern 
Palestine, the author has by-passed, to a large extent, the Old Testament and 
contemporary Judaism, and has all but ignored the vital matter from Qumran. 

There are certain inaccuracies, too. The Roman road, forking for Anti- 
patris and Damascus just north of Tell el-Fal, along which the author takes 
Paul so dramatically, was not built until after St Paul’s last journey. Old 
Testament scholars will raise an eyebrow to learn that Josiah was in alliance 
with Assyria against Egypt at Megiddo (pp. 242-3)! and to learn that Megiddo 
was the only exit available to Ahaziah from the Plain of Esdraelon. It is 
strange that the passes of Jokneam and Taanach are ignored, to say nothing 
of that of Dothan. 

The book is in the form of a number of short articles, many of which are 
familiar from Mr Bishop’s periodic publications. These are not always well 
integrated in his book, which is consequently often difficult to read. Its real 
value may yet prove to be for missionaries to Islam, who will certainly find 
many valuable points of contact for work with Moslems in the matter cited 
80 profusely from Islam. J. GRAY 


' For a clarification of Egyptian policy see D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of 
Chaldaean Kings (626-556 B.c.) in the British Museum (1956). 
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RICHARD Hitz, Egypt in the Sudan, 1820-1881. (Middle Eastern Monographs, 
IL.) 1959. Pp. xii+188+1 map. (Published for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford University Press, London. Price: 255.) 


This is an excellent book on a difficult though important subject that has 
been almost wholly neglected by scholars. It is a survey of the history of the 
Sudan from its conquest by Muhammad ‘Ali to the eve of the Mahdiya. Such 
a book is very welcome. Too many Englishmen have written as though the 
history of the Sudan began with Gordon and have dismissed the period of 
Egyptian rule with a few contemptuous phrases about slave-raids, corruption 
and rapacious tax-collectors as though it had been no more than sixty years 
of provocation resulting in the rebellion of Muhammad Ahmad. 

The author’s difficulties have been formidable. Archives are scanty, partly 
because of the destruction of records during the Mahdiya. The existing 
literature on such figures as Muhammad ‘Ali and Gordon is vast but most of 
it is so romantic, sentimental or politically tendentious as to be worthless to 
the historian. Mr Hill has used the available sources with patience and 
scrupulous care. He knows the country well; he has been able to collect a 
little information orally; he is thoroughly familiar with the writings of the 
nineteenth-century European travellers; he has read the published Arabic 
sources; above all, he has worked on the archives in Cairo. He has written 
a thoroughly documented and judicious account, including in his scope 
economic development, communications, education and exploration, and 
throughout emphasizing administrative rather than political or military 
history. He refrains from giving us yet again picturesque biographies of 
Gordon and his lieutenants. He has “been content to show the Egyptian 
Government prosaically at work in office and camp, in district and village, on 
the ground that it is better to bore with detail than deceive with jargon”, but 
no one with a serious interest in Egypt and the Sudan need fear that he will 
find this book tedious. 

Such a short book on such a vast and complicated subject is inevitably no 
more than a sketch, but it is one distinguished always by an understanding of 
the difficulties of the Egyptians that is very rare among English writers on the 
Sudan. Mr Hill does not attempt to palliate the worst features of their rule 
or to pretend that the Cairo Government was not often concerned above all 
to procure revenue and slaves, but he never goes further than the evidence 
he can adduce. His quotations from official documents and travel books show 
some of the officials honestly trying to suppress the slave trade and the 
peculation and brutality of their subordinates. He is convinced of the 
importance and the durability of Egyptian influence in the Sudan, apart from 
all questions of political relationship. He remarks upon the continuity of 
administrative practice that persisted even through the Mahdiya and under 
the Condominium. The unity of the Sudan he regards as the work of Egypt. 
“It is an ironic probability”, he writes, “that the Mahdist Government of 
Omdurman could not have held the greater part of the Sudan together as 4 
single entity for thirteen years if the chiefs and people had not had over sixty 
years of schooling in political unity under the Egyptian sway” (p. 165). He 
also stresses the significance for Sudanese Islam of “the infusion of 4 
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disciplined, Sunnite theology” during this period (p. 168). His comments on 
Gordon deserve the notice of any future biographer. Nothing is easier than 
to make fun of the flood of contradictory proposals that emanated from 
Gordon. As Mr Hill observes he was “a voluminous writer who found 
solace in writing. He unloaded the processes of his mind on paper. He was 
devoid of the restraint which causes most men and women of affairs to write 
nothing which might be misinterpreted... .It is a waste of time to base a case 
for or against Gordon on the literal interpretation of his very words” (p. 147). 

A very few details may be questioned. There was no “Coptic patriarch of 
Abyssinia” (p. 78). The only Coptic patriarchate was Alexandria; the title of 
the head of the Ethiopian Church is Abuna. The phrase “Coptic Orthodox 
Church” (p. 162) is misleading. Every church necessarily regards itself as 
orthodox, but as a formal designation the word is usually reserved for the 
churches in communion with the Oecumenical Patriarch at Istanbul. The 
small minority of Egyptian Christians who acknowledge the “Greek” 
Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria could properly be described as “Coptic 
Orthodox”; they would once have been called Melkites. The reference is to 
the far larger Monophysite community. 

These are trivial points. Mr Hill is to be congratulated on a book which 
everyone interested in modern Egypt or the Sudan should read, and which is 
not likely to be superseded unless important new manuscripts become 
available. C. F. BECKINGHAM 


J. F. P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary Until the Sixth 
Century of the Hijra. 1958. Pp. xxvi+170. (Luzac, London. Price: 355.) 


This book is based on a Ph.D. thesis. That so vast a subject should be treated 
in this way is an indication not of Dr Hopkins’s temerity but of the paucity 
of the material. The sources have been examined carefully and systematically 
and the results are lucidly explained and well documented. Readers who know 
no Arabic and nothing of Magribi history will not find this an easy book to 
use, but scholars will be grateful for the thorough review of the evidence 
regarding official posts, revenue, religious minorities, the armed forces, the 
Almohad hierarchy, and the judicial system. 

As often in works of this kind there are a few passages dealing with large 
and complex topics extending beyond the subject of the thesis, in which the 
facts have been so condensed as to be misrepresented, as in the account of the 
abl al-kitab and pagans on p. 59. This, however, matters very little, for those 
who are in a position to make use of this book will nearly always be too well- 
informed to be misled. A few points of detail may be mentioned. Dr Hopkins 
nowhere mentions Amari’s great Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia which includes 
some information relevant to Aghlabid and Fatimid administration. The 
argument concerning the various offices filled by the Jagib under the Aghla- 
bids (p. 15) would be strengthened by a reference to the note on al-Hasan 
ibn Nakid in Amari, vol. 1, p. 572. Again, Amari (vol. 11, p. 391) relates on 
the authority of Ahmad ibn Abi Sulaiman that when Asad ibn al-Furat was 
given the command of the Aghlabid army that was to invade Sicily he 
tequested Ziyadat Allah to relieve him of the post of kéd7. This the amir 
tefused to do and the chronicler states that never before or after in Africa 
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were these two posts held by the same person. A reference to this would 
have been worth while on p. 125. In discussing the Guzz and the assertions 
that they were really Kurds and that one of their commanders was an 
Armenian (pp. 79-82), Dr Hopkins neglects the obvious argument from their 
names. It is unlikely that an Armenian convert would have taken a purely 
Turkish name like “ Karakus”’, which has no Muslim significance, or that a 
Kurd would have been the son of a man called “Karatikin”. Two misprints 
may be noted. On p. 12 the reference in note 5 should be to p. 6, not to p. 2, 
where a different and much earlier Abi Ga‘far is in question. The Umayyad 
Caliph named on p. 66 should be ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. These, how- 
ever, are very slight criticisms of a scholarly and useful work in a neglected 
and difficult field of research. C. F. BECKINGHAM 


WOLFGANG REuSCHEL, A/-Halil ibn-Abmad, der Lehrer Sibawaihs, als Gram- 
matiker. 1959. Pp. 76. (Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 20.) 


The purpose of this work, which was presented as the author’s dissertation, 
Leipzig 1957, is to determine the dependence of Sibawaih on Halil by examin- 
ing quotations from Halil in a/-Kitab, and to deduce from them the nature of 
Halil’s system of teaching Arabic grammar. Halil is quoted by name 410 times 
in al-Kitab and in addition there are 174 places where, although not expressly 
named, he is obviously the one who is quoted. Halil is not the only authority 
quoted by Sibawaih, but he is quoted much more frequently than any other. 
Of the others Yiinus is quoted 201 times against Halil’s 584, and of the 
remainder Abi ’l-Hattab with 52 citations comes next. The material illus- 
trated by quotations from Halil is grouped according to subject-matter, the 
largest space being devoted to syntax. This is followed by examples of Halil’s 
explanation of certain types of word-structure and by examples of his method 
of dealing with difficult grammatical constructions in the Qur’an and in 
poetry. 

The author concludes from his study of Halil’s words that the developed 
grammatical theory which is found throughout a/-Kitab was fully known to 
Halil and that it was already well developed by his time. For both Halil 
and Sibawaih grammar is normative. Although they are aware of different 
dialects and of usages in popular speech they draw attention to them only 
when they have occasion to condemn something they consider to be wrong; 
they feel their duty is to show how one ought to speak and to explain the 
rules governing correct Arabic. Halil did not put his teachings into writing 
but taught by word of mouth, and from these lectures and discussions 
Sibawaih was helped in his compilation of the first systematic treatment of 
the Arabic language. He died at a comparatively early age soon after his 
teacher Halil, a fact which in itself suggests that his work was an attempt 
to systematize something already well developed rather than to produce 
something new. The material quoted from Halil deals mainly with individual 
questions, but when it is grouped together as Dr Reuschel has done, one can 
recognize the principles which lay behind Halil’s teaching from which Siba- 
waih profited. 

This work is the result of much painstaking research. The author has not 
only carried out the laborious task of isolating the quotations from Halil, 
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but has also shown considerable acumen in his arrangement and interpreta- 
tion of the material. This is a valuable study relating to the history of gram- 
matical thought regarding the Arabic language. A useful bibliography is 
appended, followed by a list of references to all the passages where Sibawaih 
quotes his authorities. In addition there are three tables in Chapter 1, the 
first giving the number of times each authority is quoted, either alone or 
along with another; the second giving the phrases used in quoting Halil, 
with the number of times they occur; the third giving the distribution of the 
grammatical citations in the paragraphs of a/-Kitab. In the second of these 
one notes that ya‘ama occurs 174 times. It would have been interesting to 
have had an explanation of this, for ya‘ama can mean “to assert” with the 
suggestion that there is little basis for the assertion. Is there any suggestion 
of such a meaning here? It comes second to gé/a in the number of times it is 
used. 

The work is well produced, but there are some misprints, especially in 
the Arabic where sometimes dots appear in the wrong places. Otherwise 
the most serious oversight is in the name Abii ’1-Hattab on p. 67. The correct 
form Abi ’l-Hattab is given on p. 10. JAMES ROBSON 
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